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FOREWORD 





This island has always fired the imagination; the hills, the valleys, the beaches. 
But not only its topography captivates, so also its history; the encounter between 
geography, the people and their story. For a city child of the forties there were images 
and stories. ''The Morne" (Morne Fortuné) and ''Vigie"’ (the Vigie peninsula) dotted 
with barracks evoked the images of cannon fire and brave fighting men on both the 
British and the French side. 

La Sorciére, Morne Gimie, Piton Flore, spoke of another life, of strange 
languages, customs, mystery and danger. There were hush whispers of "kéle”, 
"koutoumba" and the "Nég Ginen", a world of the "inside", the "interior’’, not 
readily accessible, but with its story too. We touched that world only marginally, such 
as when someone called us '"Nég Mawon", with all its pejorative connotations. Or 
when our parents left the controlled respectability of Castries for a wild bash or 
"mawonn" (uninhibited dance festival) "en bitassyon" (in the country). 

Studies in St. Lucian history and culture have straddled these two worlds of 
local experiences. Students of culture have attempted to enter the interior world 
(Simmons 1942, 1963; Simpson 1973; Gaulbault 1984; Kremser 1986; Anthony 1986) 
while much of the valuable historical research have tended to look from the outside. 
Two historical works which begin to explore the "interior" or "native point of view" 
are Michael Louis, An Equal Right to the Soil: The Rise of a Peasantry in St. Lucia 
1838-1900, (1982) and Ernestine Kolar, St. Lucia: Slavery, Emancipation and Freedom, 
(1986). Robert Devaux's They called us Brigands: The Saga of St. Lucia's Freedom 
Fighters, is one of the first studies in St. Lucian history which deliberately attempts to 
tell our story "from the inside". Devaux sets out to let the Brigands speak their side of 
the story, to rename their reality and in so doing, rewrite their history. They are no 
longer to be seen as "'slaves, demagogues, virulent Republicans" (Jesse, 1964), but as 
brave fighters who at the end of the Brigand war would be drafted into the West India 
Regiment "...and sent eff to the West Coast of Africa, in fulfillment of their modest 


demands... Those well disciplined, highly experienced Guerrilla fighters would now 





become an asset to the British army, an undeclared admission of admiration and 
respect for those freedom fighters'’ (Devaux, 1996). 

Through this precious little work, which occupied some 20 years of the 
author's life, the dignity of the black St. Lucian in the turbulent years of the late 
eighteenth century has been restored. The reader learns to distinguish between 
"Maroons" and ''Brigands". He/she begins to see black St. Lucians as well-trained 
soldiers fighting on the side of both the British and the French in such regiments as 
Malcolm's Rangers (or the black Rangers), O'Meara's Black Corps, Whyte's 
Regiment of Foot, which were all precursors to the First West India Regiment. On the 
side of the Brigands emerge such colourful characters as La Croix; Marinier, the St. 
Lucian leader of the Brigands in St. Vincent; Marin Pédre, the St. Lucian Mulatto 
who replaced Marinier in St. Vincent; and Flore Bois Galliard, the Mulatto woman- 
warrior who commanded the Brigands at Fond Gens Libres and after whom "Piton 
Flore" has been named. 

It is in the attempt to let the voiceless Brigands speak that the creativity of 
Devaux's historical methodology emerges. Previous works on the history of St. Lucia 
have relied on primary archival sources such as manuscripts and newspapers in 
Britain (Public Records Office, British Museum, etc.) and France (Archives 
Nationales, Section d'Outre-Mer, Rue Oudinot and Section Rue Frans Bourgeoise) as 
well as on printed secondary sources such as books and pamphlets. Breen (1844) and 
Kolar (1985) for example, rely heavily on primary manuscript sources; Jesse (1964), 
Gachet (1975) and Louis (1982) on both primary and secondary sources. Devaux relies 
on the literature available, but builds on it with his own first hand archaeological 
experience of Brigand life. This makes his work unique, as for years he has been the 
principal researcher on the Brigands of St. Lucia. 

In the absence of direct accounts or memoires from the Brigand's point of 
view, the challenge of deconstructing existing stereotypes and reconstructing new 
perceptions becomes immense. Devaux has met this challenge with "brigand" resolve. 
If at times his conclusions appear less than rigourously scientific, as in Chapter VII on 


"Brigand Legends", the sentiments are tolerable. That is more than compensated for 


by the painstaking research that has gone into Chapter VIII on "'Brigand Sites". 
With this work, Devaux has joined the distinguished group of historians who 
have laid the foundation for further historical research on St. Lucia. Others must now 
pursue the task. The following works may be of interest to those who may want to do 


further research on the Brigands in St. Lucia: 


Rollo, John Observations on the disease which appeared in the army in St. 


Lucia in 1778 and 1779. London, 1781. 


McLarty, R.N. The Expedition of Major General John Vaughan to the 
Lesser Antilles 1778-1781. Ph.D. dissertation, University 


of Michigan, 1951. 


Msgr. Patrick A.B. Anthony 
Chairman, St. Lucia National Trust 


July, 1995 
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INTRODUCTION 





My motivation to research and write this story might be considered very 
selfish, but I believe I owe a huge debt of gratitude to the Brigands. After the es 
lost the Battle of Rabot, the island was in turmoil and the Devaux family decided to 
flee to Martinique for safety. However, Mrs. Philippe de Vaux, my great, great, great, 
grandmother, who was then 80, was too ill to travel and had to be left in the care of the 
household staff at Morne Courbaril Estate in Soufriére right in the heart of the 
Brigands' stronghold. The Brigands not only spared her life but also protected her 


during the worst of those desperate years. 


In 1970, I ‘discovered’ my first BRIGAND site -a tunnel- on Sapphire Estate, 
just north of Laborie Village. Up to that time, Brigand sites were virtually 
unrecognized in St. Lucia, except for a few place names like "Fon Jan Lib" (Fond 
Gens Libres), "Jenno" (Gesneau), 'Wayon Nég" (Raillon Negres) and 'Wavin 
Konba" (Ravine Combat). Some people associate these names with the creole term 
"Nég MAWON" (Maroonage). 

The tunnel lay ignored for what it really was: an engineering marvel over two 
hundred meters in length. Unfortunately, what remains today is a mere skeleton of a 
once magnificent work of military genius. Only about ten meters of tunnel has 
survived intact; the rest has collapsed into a trench-like ditch, stretching from the 
beach near Sapphire Estate to the cliffs near Piaye Village. Once the significance of 
this find became apparent to me, I undertook a relentless search for other sites; a 
search that grew into a fascination, as I discovered more and more Brigand sites and 
the picture of a frantic period of St. Lucia's history began to emerge. 

My admiration and respect for the Brigands grew with each new discovery, 
sometimes by a quantum leap, when a site like the twin tunnels at Canaries was found. 
My research led to a determination to document the Brigands' saga and, if possible, to 
exonerate a maligned and misunderstood people. 

The cool reaction of most people was disappointing at first, until I realized that 


black West Indians are less than proud of their remarkable history. There are many 
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reasons for this, including the fact that few records exist, making it very difficult to 
trace one's roots; other reasons may be the way history has been taught in St. Lucia 
and the fact that black West Indians are not encouraged to think positively about 
their unique heritage. 

Now that my curiosity has been sparked by the fascinating Brigands, I think 
their story should become the epic in the history of St. Lucia, dwarfing all the famous 
British/French battles that have been glorified by writers on both sides. 

If we are to preserve our rich cultural heritage, St. Lucians must begin to 
appreciate this heritage and develop a cultural pride. I see the Brigand as a true 
freedom fighter -a guerrilla warrior- and I would like to convert the derogatory label 
"Brigand" into an honourable and proud word and, if possible, remove the stigma 
historians have attached to the "Neg mawon"' of our story. Therefore, it is my simple 
wish that this work might help to spark at least a glimmer of interest in a brief, but 


extremely significant, part of St. Lucia's history -the Epic of the Negro Slave in the 
West Indies. 
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CHAPTER I 





PRELUDE TO FREEDOM 





MAROONAGE must have occurred from the very beginning of slavery in the 
West Indies. The natural instinct to be free would have compelled some of the slaves to 
attempt escape, even at the risk of being punished when caught. It seems that the act 
of maroonage was dealt with very severely; according to Gachet (1975), it was not 
uncommon for a slave to be killed for maroonage and sometimes just for attempting 
to escape. 

Aiding and sheltering runaway slaves was also a serious offense, with offenders 
sometimes punished more severely than the recaptured runaway (Southey, 1968). So 
the life of a runaway slave was never easy, as it was dependent upon whatever succour 
could be obtained from the existing slave communities. The runaway slave had to 
become extremely resourceful, cunning and independent in order to live and survive 
in a state of apparent freedom. They built shelters in the forest where they could live 
off the land, while maintaining contact with sympathetic slaves attached to nearby 
estates. An organized society must have developed among the runaways in the forest 
of St. Lucia, just as it did among the Maroons of Jamaica. The frequency of incursions 
against the estates would have required discipline, a good communication system and 
well supplied base camps. 

Slaves in the West Indies had numerous opportunities to escape, particularly 
during hurricanes or periods of confusion. They would sometimes create the 
confusion, setting fires or causing some other diversion.. The greatest number of 
escapes occurred in wartime during the confusion of a battle, equally among the 
Negro Military Labourers as among the estate slaves. 

The first recorded instance of attempted escape by slaves in St. Lucia occurred 
in December 1722, when the British Montagu colonists were trying to establish a 


settlement at Carénage Bay. Two young Negroes ran away from the French planters 


located at Choc, and tried to gain access into the British colony, but were promptly 
returned to the owners (Relation, 1725). 

As early as 1744, the St. Lucia Militia was established, primarily to keep order 
among the slaves and to recapture runaways. Recapturing runaway slaves was nearly 
impossible in the wooded interior of St. Lucia; it was no different ninety years later, at 
the time of Emancipation. 

The first recorded rebellion of slaves in St. Lucia was in 1748, after the island 
had been declared neutral by the Treaty of Aix la Chapelle between the British and 
French. The slaves took advantage of the unsettled situation, leaving the estates, after 
burning the houses and attempting to kill the white owners. Governor de Longueville 
had to use force to restore order and bring the slaves back under subjection (Gachet 
refers to Longueville's letter dated 18th November 1749, for those details). 

It is reasonable to assume that not all the slaves returned to bondage; they 
preferred to remain hidden and free in the lush forest of St. Lucia. At this early stage, 
two types of runaways were occupying St. Lucia's forests; the individual fugitive, who 
trusted no one and the Runaway who sought out others for mutual comfort and 
support. There were approximately 2000 slaves in St. Lucia at the time, of which an 
estimate of 5° as runaways (the average number) would provide the equivalent of a 
military company of about 100 men, roaming freely in the woods. Their survival needs 
and the fear of capture would mold them into potential guerrilla fighters. Thus began 
St. Lucia's first organized runaways, ancestors of the Brigands who, almost half-a- 
century later, would control the island for a brief time. 

Prior to the Treaty of Paris in 1763, St. Lucia had less than 4000 slaves, but 
after the introduction of sugar cane two years later, the number increased to over 
6000. The harsher conditions and increased manual labour required in 
manufacturing sugar caused a corresponding increase in escapes and attempted 
escapes. 

I believe that maroonage took permanent root in St. Lucia in 1777, as a result 


of a famine. The American War of Independence, which began in 1776, affected 


supplies of food to the West Indies. Shortages of staple foods such as flour and saltfish 
were particularly severe and this affected the diet of the slave population. Trade tariffs 
and shipping restrictions in St. Lucia only added to the problem. By 1777, 
malnutrition had taken its toll among the slaves; their numbers declined rapidly from 
what the St. Lucia historian Breen (1844) called ''a strange illness among the slaves". 
It is estimated that about 5000 slaves perished in St. Lucia; but I believe that many 
slaves managed to survive by fleeing into the interior, where it was at least possible to 


live off the land. 


In 1778, the two countries went to battle again after France openly supported 
the American Revolution. War between Britain and France disrupted the islands and 
provided the slaves with opportunities to escape. In December, in an attempt to 
prevent the British from landing, a hastily mobilized and armed group of French 
planters, Mulattoes and Negro slaves joined forces with the St. Lucia Militia and the 
Martinique Regiment. When they failed to stop the invasion, the group broke and a 
large number of the armed slaves fled into the woods (Sandwich Papers, 1933). When 
Governor de Micoud surrendered to the British shortly after the invasion, there were 
about 1400 armed Frenchmen left at Morne Fortuné, of which only about 200 Blacks 
remained from those who had been armed in the emergency. Gachet (1975) wrote that 
a large number of slaves had taken advantage of the state of war by seeking refuge in 
the forest of St. Lucia. 

According to a report dated 4" April 1779, submitted by James Grant, 
Governor of St. Lucia: "there were 704 Maroon Negroes in the whole island" (C.O. 
253/1). This was about 4% of the total slave population of the island at the time. 
Despite desertions, the French still seemed willing to trust the Negroes under arms, 
and in 1780, tried to organize a plan to seize St. Lucia using armed Negroes (London 
Chronicle, 21°' September 1780). 

The great hurricane of 11-12" October 1780, which caused considerable 
destruction and confusion in St. Lucia, provided opportunities for slaves to escape; in 


addition, the deprivation and hardship which followed that terrible storm, must have 
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driven more slaves into the interior where survival may have been easier. 

Slaves were often procured to assist with military tasks. Any activity that took 
slaves away from estates became another opportunity for escape. Between the years 
1779 and 1782, extensive works were carried out by Adm. Rodney on Pigeon Island. 
Military labourers were used, made up of Mulatto artisans and free Blacks, as well as 
slaves, which the planters were compelled to supply during wartime. In a letter dated 
16" February 1781, from Rodney to Vaughan (Clement's Library Papers), a scheme 
was proposed by which the British would use Negro slaves as Seamen, in return for 
granting them their freedom. This was meant to relieve the shortage of British sailors 
required to take the ships back to England for refitting. After the French captured 
Tobago in June 1781, 400 slaves were provided by the inhabitants of that island to 
carry out work on its fortifications. 

Despite all precautions, escapes occurred and runaways continued to swell the 
ranks of escapees in St. Lucia. Between September 1783, when the Treaty of Versailles 
was signed by Britain and France, and early 1784, when St. Lucia was formally 
handed back to France, many slaves took advantage of the unsettled situation and 
escaped. Maroonage activity had now reached a well developed state in St. Lucia. 

Slaves were used as Service Troops in the American Revolution, as Military 
Labourers by the British and as Soldiers by the French. This ‘military slavery’ was 
perceived by the Blacks to be a death Sentence; so it is not surprising that desertions 
occurred, particularly under the stress of battle. The military slave deserter was a 
trained soldier, adept in the use of firearms and, no doubt, in Possession of his musket 
and some ammunition; a potentially dangerous individual, as a runaway, who would 
mobilize other fugitives and scattered bands and train them in the use of firearms and 
military tactics. St. Lucia, by now, had a corps of trained Guerrilla fighters roaming 
freely in the interior. 

When Baron de Laborie took office in January 1784, as Governor of St. Lucia, 
he had to deal with the problem of runaways Carrying out incursions against some of 


the estates and villages. Breen (1844) wrote: "the island had been infested by the 


Maroon Negroes, but by the energetic measures of Governor de Laborie, they were 
soon reduced and those incursions arrested". The Governor accomplished this by 
offering a period of amnesty to the runaway slaves. He promised that any runaways 
that returned to their owners voluntarily, would be pardoned. He must have kept his 
promise, because many of the runaways returned to slavery, and a sense of security 
returned to the people. However, not all the runaways returned to bondage, under the 
amnesty. I believe that many runaways preferred their life of apparent freedom and 
remained undetected in the secluded forest of St. Lucia. Those who did return would 
never fully accept slavery again, but would patiently wait for the right moment to 
escape once more. ‘ 

According to Gachet (1975), Governor de Laborie tried, without success, to 
reduce the number of holidays, because he thought it caused an important loss to the 
colony. Laborie stated: On the day following the holidays there was little work done, 
many Negro slaves did not behave properly or over drank on holidays, traveling from 
one quarter to the other, and sometimes escaping from their masters" (Gachet refers 
to a letter from Governor de Laborie dated gs" June 1785, for these details). 

Life for the slaves in St. Lucia would never be the same. They were constantly 
aware of their ‘free’ brothers and sisters still hiding out in the refuge of St. Lucia's 
lush forest; a haven always beckoning, but available only with the opportunity for 
escape. 

The slave in St. Lucia would not and could not be subjugated for very long. 
Thus began the gradual process of a yet-to-be-fought guerrilla-type war that would 
erupt into a bitter struggle between opposing forces of freedom, who both believed 


passionately that their cause was right and just! 


FIGURE 3 


AVIS 


NEGRES MARONS 


les Négres PHILLIP & NOEL de moyenne taille, bien 
faits, la peau rougeatre; l'un ayant beaucoup de cicatrices 
sur le dos, et l'autre n'ayant aucune marque distinctive, 
sont partis MARONS le 15 du mois dernier; leurs 
habitudes sont dans les hauteurs du CHOISEUL. Ceux 
qui les seront arreter sont pries d'en donner avis au Sieur 
DERANS Habitant au LABORIE. 


Mardi, 12 Aout 1788. 


(la Gazette de Ste. Lucie, p. 150) 


NOTICE ABOUT RUNAWAYS 


FROM REVOLUTION TO REBELLION 


A Convocation held in Paris on 5" May 1789, precipitated widespread talk of 
revolution in France. On 14" July, About a month after Jean Joseph de Gimat took 
office as Governor of St. Lucia, the French Revolution started in France, when the 
Bastille Prison was taken over by the people of Paris. A National Assembly was 
established, resulting in the suppression of the ruling classes of France and on 4” 
August, the Declaration of Human Rights was proclaimed. 

People in the French Antilles reacted slowly to the new events in France. 
Martinique was the first to respond, with a public celebration on 15" September. St. 
Lucia followed, with conventions at Gros Islet and Castries, where a declaration was 
published, to the effect that the 14" July would be celebrated each year. An assembly 
was held on 20" October, at the public square in Castries. It was not given official 
support as some felt it might encourage the slaves to engage in rebellious conduct; but 
there was great rejoicing and boisterous celebration, which raised the expectations of 
the 18,000 slaves in St. Lucia. 

In October, the editor of the Gazette de Ste. Lucie, a local newspaper, took up 
the cause of the French Revolution, and changed the name of the newspaper adding 
Nationale et Politique to reflect its position. The editor made an effort to guide the 
reading public through what had become a very confused period. Announcements (see 
Figure 3) appeared, throughout the life of this paper, offering rewards for the capture 
and return of runaways, both male and female. 

The revolution took an ominous turn on 2" November, when a decree was 
issued in France, authorizing the confiscation of church property. It would take a few 


years for this extremist practice to take root in the French Antilles; nevertheless, the 


atmosphere in St. Lucia was volatile, as people responded to the revolutionary ideas. 


Governor de Gimat threatened to call out the troops in February 1790, to keep order 





in Soufriére. This may be why he was unpopular with the people. In March, the St. 
Lucia Royal Volunteers joined with other volunteers from Martinique, Guadeloupe 
and Tobago, to keep order in Martinique, which was resisting the extremes of the 
Revolution and was the most agitated of the French Antilles. Saint Domingue soon 
took a more violent turn, with the bloody revolution that resulted in the creation of 
Haiti as an independent country. Also in March, the editor of the Gazette de Ste. Lucie, 
Nationale et Politique, whose views were moderate but supportive of the Revolution, 
moved to St. Pierre, Martinique, leaving St. Lucia without a newspaper. Publication 
continued despite resistance from the counter-revolutionists in that island. 

Blacks in the French Antilles began to openly question their liberty and status, 
On 15" April, an address prepared by the people of colour at Castries, was presented 
to the Colonial Assembly. They discussed freedom and equality. Another dated 22" 
June, prepared by the people of colour at Anse la Raye, discussed the same subject. 

A regulation establishing Municipalities in St. Lucia was published on 8" July. 
The Mulattoes and free Blacks were hopeful that they would soon have equal rights in 
all matters concerning their welfare, particularly if they were allowed to run for office. 
The regulation also provided for the strengthening of the corps made up of free people 
of colour, whose task was to search for and capture runaway slaves. 

A proclamation in France, On 24° August, concerning the repression and state 
control of the clergy, signaled the coming anarchy. 

The whimsical attitude and conduct of the F rench Assemblies, particularly 
their indecision towards emancipating the slaves, was causing widespread 
repercussions throughout West Indian society. In October, there was a so-called 
insurrection among soldiers in the 2 Battalion of the 31" Regiment of Aunis, 
stationed at Morne Fortuné. They were being intimidated by a faction of white and 
coloured extremists whose clandestine objective was to gain power. 

In Martinique, a law designed to promote tranquillity among the people of the 
French Antilles, was passed on 8" December. While the law was meant to reassure 


everyone that their rights would be protected, it may have only served to confuse the 


issue by raising the hopes of the slaves and failing to reassure the Planters. 

On 24" January 1791, the French Government appointed four commissaries: 
Jean Lacoste, Louis Magnitot, d'Eau de Montdenoix and Jacques Linger, whose 
mandate was to spread the philosophies of the Revolution throughout the West Indies 
within a tighter legal framework. After being denied entry into Martinique and 
Dominica, de Montdenoix and Linger arrived in St. Lucia where they raised the 
Tricolour flag and began the difficult task of re-organizing the Assemblies. They 
encountered mixed reactions from the various factions in St. Lucia. 

A state of unrest prevailed in St. Lucia where the slaves were threatening to 
rebel in Soufriére and had virtually abandoned work on most of the estates. In an 
address submitted to the Governor of Martinique, On 20" February, the Planters of 
St. Lucia gave support to the French Revolution, but condemned the bloody anarchy 
that had succeeded it. 

Pope Pius VI publicly condemned the Civil Constitution of France on 13" 
April. This caused the further victimization of priests and clergy. The people of the 
French Antilles were forced to take sides in a raging debate that no one yet fully 
understood. The Revolutionists, made up of many cultures and supported by the 
Blacks, wanted change for very personal reasons. The Royalists made up of white 
planters, émigrés and aristocrats, sought to preserve their way of life by supporting 
the return of full Monarchy rule in France. Other factions of atheists, counter- 
revolutionists, political activists, racists, abolitionists and other minority groups, 
added to the confusion, by trying to capitalize on the volatile situation. 

During the year, the counter-revolutionists in Martinique commandeered the 
schooner Hirondelle, owned by M. Pélouze of Praslin Estate. The schooner was used 
as a ship-of-war to commute between St. Lucia and Martinique. Pélouze was later 
compensated by the Republicans. 

A decree, issued by the legislative assembly on 28" March 1792, stated that all 
free men of any colour could vote in parochial assemblies, and were eligible for all 


posts, provided they possessed the necessary qualifications (Gachet, 1975). 





The Second French Revolution was launched on 14" August, when King Louis 
XVI was suspended and imprisoned. Reprisals and victimization took hold in France, 
followed by acts of terror, which were copied in the West Indies. On 23" August, a 
short-lived revolt took place in Soufriére. The National Convention took over the 
Government of France on 20" September and, two days later, proclaimed the 
Republic of France, This news caused great anxiety among other nations like Britain, 
which maintained an aloof, wait-and-see attitude. Governor de Gimat was unable to 
maintain order in St. Lucia where the Slaves, taking advantage of the situation, were 
abandoning the estates. 

The Governor seems to have left St. Lucia, which was on the brink of anarchy. 
Control of the Government devolved upon Lt. Col. Laroque-Montel, Commander of 
the Regiment and the highest ranking officer in St. Lucia at the time. The Citizens of 
Castries convened a meeting on 23" September and, three days later, formed a 
temporary Assembly. 

A counter-revolutionary paper entitled Le Journal de Ste. Lucie ou le Patriote 
des Antilles Francaise was started at Castries on 19" November. By the end of the 
month a counter-revolutionary group, opposed to the ideal of freeing the slaves, was 
organized in St. Lucia, but the new Assemblée Coloniale, which had been formed on 
20" November, managed to have it dissolved. The paper lasted only a few months as 
conditions became more desperate. 

The Revolutionists, now called Republicans, became the avowed enemy of the 
Royalists, who openly condemned the Revolution and were actively seeking Britain's 
assistance to free the King and restore the Monarchy. 

On 5" December, Lt. Jean-Raymond la Crosse, Commander of the Frégate la 
Felicité, landed at St. Lucia and began circulating Revolutionary pamphlets, which 
were enthusiastically received. La Crosse organized and armed the St. Lucia Patriots. 
He acted unofficially as Governor General of St. Lucia, Martinique and Guadeloupe 
for about two months (Gachet refers to Joseph Jary's letter dated 19" December 1792, 
for those details). 
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The Colonial Assembly granted St. Lucia the privilege of being called "La 
Fidéle"', in recognition of its loyalty and wide-spread support for the Revolution. All 
the parishes in the island were renamed to reflect the new thinking and terminology of 
the Revolution (see chapter IX). These changes were later sanctioned by the French 
(National) Convention. 

Louis XVI was guillotined on 21° January 1793. Britain, one of the first nations 
to react, severed all diplomatic relations with France. On 1 February, France 
declared war on England and Holland. Britain replied 11 days later and the two 
nations were again at war. The Republicans were encouraging the slaves to rebel 
throughout the British held islands of the West Indies. The St. Lucia Patriotic Party in 
Soufriére was encouraging the slaves to do the same in St. Lucia to counter Resistance 
from planters. 

General Nicolas Xavier de Ricard replaced la Crosse as Governor of St. Lucia 
on 3rd February; la Crosse continued to lead the St. Lucia Patriots until he left St. 
Lucia. The new French revolutionary terminology was officially adopted in all 
transactions in St. Lucia. French citizens of all colours became known as "Citoyens"’ 
and those who supported the Revolution were called "Patriots". 

Work had come to a stand still on the estates and trade was paralysed in St. 
Lucia. According to one writer: 'The slaves were freely roaming the towns and 
countryside under arms, discussing the rights of man" (Breen, 1844). The Planters, 
who were falling into ruin, still sided with the Royalists. This prompted the Colonial 
Assembly to issue a statement on 28th February, to the effect that St. Lucia was a 
French colony since the time of Cardinal Richelieu and should be defended against the 
Royalist enemy. 

France, officially at war with Britain, proceeded to mobilize for another 
protracted series of battles in the West Indies. Saint Domingue, the prize of the 
Antilles, already in a state of rebellion since 1791, with the Black Jacobins promoting 
revolution, became the immediate focus of attention. 


The St. Lucia Jacobin Club, with its pro-black philosophy, was flourishing by 
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1793, with Raymond Drouilhet, a white Frenchman, as Secretary. He had earlier 
denounced Governor de Gimat and his wife as the Antillean equivalent of Louis XVI 
and Marie Antoinette. 

An invasion of St. Lucia by the British was imminent and Governor de Ricard 
was planning to put the Negroes under arms in June, to help defend the colony and 
prevent a forced landing by the British, however, the Planters' fear of arming the 
Negroes caused the Governor to delay this action. 

Certain aristocrats had been seeking refuge in St. Lucia, as they were forced to 
flee Saint Domingue, Guadeloupe and even Martinique. Some of the more radical 
aristocrats tried to exploit the confusion in St. Lucia; they openly opposed the 
Government, while trying to gain control and frustrate the establishment of 
Representative Assemblies. During the night of 20" December, there was a serious 
altercation between some radicals and the military. Several aristocrats were arrested 
and imprisoned at Pigeon Island; the rest escaped and joined up with some Negroes in 
the woods, conducting a short-lived guerrilla-type action against the military. Some 
were soon captured, others were killed including Sabathier, President of the Jacobin 
Club in St. Lucia, when he was beheaded by a soldier as he tried to escape. I believe 
his escape was a set-up designed to provide the officials with an excuse to execute him. 
St. Lucia had become a melting pot. Republicans and Royalists, pro-Revolutionists 
and counter-Revolutionists, Extremists and Conservatives, Patriots and Loyalists, 
Refugees and Emigrés, Planters and Slaves, Africans and Creoles, Mulattoes and free 
Blacks, French and British, were caught up in a confused battle of ideologies, which 
no one fully understood. None of the various patriotic clubs and committees for public 
safety, or the French tribunals or even the guillotine could improve the deteriorating 
situation. The climate at the end of 1793 was right for anarchy to ravage St. Lucia. In 
the end, there would be only losers, but Blacks could be considered winners since they 


had the least to lose. 
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CHAPTER III 





THE REIGN OF TERROR 





On 4" February 1794, the abolition of slavery in the French Antilles was 
proclaimed in a decree (see Figure 4) by the National Convention in Paris. This decree 
was meant to help the French expel the British from the Caribbean, but when Victor 
Hugues tried to implement it in St. Lucia a year later, it was too late to be of any real 
consequence. 

Martinique was captured by the British under Gen. Vaughan's invading army 
on 23 March. In recognizing the skill and loyalty of the Black Troops, Vaughan 
proceeded to raise a Black Corps in Martinique. They were known as Malcolm's 
Rangers or the Black Rangers. this corps was the predecessor of the West India 
Regiment, which was raised the following year. St. Lucia was in a perilous position as 

Martinique's neighbour to the south, from where the British were preparing to invade 
St. Lucia. Governor de Ricard endeavoured, with limited success, to mobilize the 
population of St. Lucia to defend the island from the inevitable invasion. The planters 
were hardly in a position to offer themselves to the military, when they had to defend 
their own properties from the frequent incursions by runaways. 

The British invasion occurred under Admiral Jervis, on 1° April. Morne 
Fortuné Fortress was easily taken two days later, after only a token resistance by the 
French. The Fortress was renamed "Fort Charlotte" and Felicitéville (Castries) was 
renamed "Charlotteville". Sir Charles Gordon was appointed Governor of St. Lucia, 
and he set about trying to restore law and order, by coaxing the runaway slaves back 
into subjection. He was unsuccessful, as most of the slaves, along with some of the 
Republicans, simply took to the woods, where they could neither be followed nor 
discovered. The British did not recognize the French Emancipation Decree, so they 


labeled slaves that would not return to their former owners as Insurrectionists. The 


majority of slaves chose to remain free; and the British label only strengthened their 
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resolve to preserve their tenuous freedom. Gordon eventually disgraced himself by 
engaging in extortion of persons threatened with deportation. 

The Brigand war was about to begin with ‘I'armee Francaise dans |es Bois? 
(French army in the woods). The situation in St. Lucia was very complicated. It must 
be pointed out that some of the slaves actually returned to bondage; labeled as 
"traitors" by the Brigands, they would be made to pay dearly for their ‘loyalty’ to 
their masters'. In the ultimate betrayal, many trusted Blacks were recruited by the 
British to join the Black Rangers, who held the main responsibility for defending the 
island against the Brigands. 

The sixth and ninth Regiments of Foot, with some Royal Artillery and Royal 
Engineers, as well as the Black Rangers were left to garrison St. Lucia. This was a 
Strategic mistake by the British, who believed that to hold Fort Charlotte was to 
control St. Lucia. The next fourteen months would show the futility of such a 
centralized defense of the island, and of the West Indies in general. 

The first defensive action was to round up and deport the Patriots known to be 
spreading the seeds of insurrection in the islands. Some were sent to Britain as 


prisoners-of-war, a practice that was discussed in September, at the National 
Convention in France. 

Sickness, mortality, frustration and desertion among the British troops 
severely affected the strength and effectiveness of the forces stationed in the West 
Indies. General Grey raised loyal citizens to form a volunteer group called "Island 
Rangers" to keep order in the various districts and prevent incursions by the 
Brigands. It was becoming evident that more black troops would have to be raised in 
the West Indies, if Britain was to retain her position. This however, was adamantly 
resisted by the Planters who only tolerated the proven loyalty of the Black Rangers, 
but felt threatened by placing the Negroes under arms, even though as early as 1780, 
Maj. Goseling (a military advisor) had suggested forming non-white regiments. 
Guadeloupe was re-captured by the French in December 1794, causing the question of 


raising black regiments to be discussed again in Britain, It was thwarted once more 
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by the pow erful voice of the West Indian planters, despite the fact that Blacks were 
already serving alongside white soldiers, such as the Black Pioneers or Military 
Labourers. 

Victor Hugues (1762-1826), (see Figure 5) became civil commander of 
Guadeloupe and waged a well organized and systematic Guerrilla war against the 
British in the Lesser Antilles. He accomplished this by rousing the Blacks to rebellion 
and then supplying them with arms and other necessities. Fortescue (1915) wrote: 
"Hugues was a Mulatto who had been public prosecutor at Rochefort during the reign 
of terror, and ought by right to have shared the fate of Fouquier-Tinville; instead of 
which destiny spared him to execute, as he boasted, 1200 Royalist in Guadeloupe, and 
to cause indirectly, the loss of an incalculable number of lives. He possessed, 
nevertheless, audacity and vigor as well as brutality, and as a leader of an excitable 
race such as the Negroes, was most formidable". I am not entirely convinced that 
Hugues was not a white Frenchman. 

Hugues issued a decree on 21° February 1795, that a British officer would be 
guillotined for every Republican put to death. Hugues’ delegates had arrived in St. 
Lucia shortly before, to organize the rebellious slaves into armed groups. A Negro 
named Marinier, led those groups, made up of Republicans, Patriots, Mulattoes, free 
Blacks, slaves and Runaways who were operating from the secluded forest of St. 
Lucia. 

Massade and Jean-Joseph Lambert, another Negro, arrived at Dennery in a 
privateer in early March, with a proclamation from Hugues, declaring all the Blacks 
in St. Lucia free, and instructing them to join the fight against the enemies of the 
Republic; in fact, the document virtually instructed all French inhabitants to support 
and join the Republican resistance on pain-of-death. It also named Lambert the 
Republican representative and Commandant of the island of St. Lucia. To counter 
this new threat to tranquillity, Lt. Col. James Stewart, commanding officer at St. 
Lucia, offered an amnesty of pardon, but only a mere handful of ex-slaves 


surrendered. Within three weeks of Lambert's arrival, the rebellion became 
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widespread in St. Lucia, and the Brigand war began in ernest, when Gros Islet Village 
was burnt and the inhabitants were forced to flee to Castries. 

Vaughan had, for some time, recognized the desirability of raising black troops 
to replace the British soldiers, who were perishing at an alarming rate from Sickness. 
Vaughan's repeated requests for permission were being denied by the home 
government. So he set about raising black levies, without official approval. These 
troops were used to strengthen the Black Rangers who were successfully defending 
Martinique and St. Lucia. According to Fortescue (1915) "a small body of Negroes, 
lately recruited (in February) in St. Lucia had shown remarkable bravery in action", 
In March, 150 men were taken from the Black Rangers in St. Lucia, to assist the 
British in Grenada, at grave risk to St. Lucia's already inadequate defense. The 
British were barely in control of Fort Charlotte; and as Stewart reported: "despite all 
efforts, the Brigands are gaining ground". (Fortescue, 1915). 

By the end of March, religion had been abandoned in St. Lucia and the two 
remaining priests, Abbé Petroné, from Anse la Raye, and Abbé Bourciére, from 
Praslin, were inducted into the Republican Army known in St. Lucia as ‘l'Armée 
Frangaise dans les Bois'. While Stewart tried to obtain reinforcements to begin an 
offensive against the Brigands, Commissary Goyrand landed at Republican controlled 
Soufriére with two ships in early April. Shortly after, a proclamation was issued by 
the Republicans, to establish a Tribunal in St. Lucia. The reign of terror was about to 
descend, with the Guillotine making its first appearance in Soufriére, where at least 
two aristocrats, Auguste Jean de Sauzay and Gillis du Chomont, were beheaded. 

Most of the estates in St. Lucia were abandoned, as the planters were forced to 
retreat into the towns and villages for safety. They formed themselves into Corps, 
attached to the Volunteers and Militia, to defend themselves from the frequent life- 
threatening incursions promoted by Hugues. Fortescue recorded that the 
depredations of the insurgent Negroes in St. Lucia became so serious that Vaughan 
had to send a detachment from the thirty-forth and sixty-first Regiments in April. 

One of the first successful Brigand battles was led by Marin Pédre, a St. 
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Lucian Mulatto, who proved his military ability by defeating a superior force of 
British soldiers at Camp Décedé (near la Sorciére). Pédre, with about 60 Brigand 
warriors, some women and children, and a few old men, managed to lure the soldiers 
into a trap; a long deep pit, which they had covered with Roseau sticks, leaves and 
grass, after placing pointed sticks inside. While the surviving soldiers, that had fallen 
in, attempted to extricate themselves from the trap, Pédre, like Gideon at Jericho, 
began blowing a trumpet, pretending to muster reinforcements. The ruse convinced 
the remaining British soldiers that they were outnumbered, so they retreated (A. 
Glaudon, 1853). 
In the four months between February, when Hugues arrived, and June, when 
the British abandoned the island, St. Lucia experienced the worst of the slave 
rebellion. Hugues, operating from Guadeloupe, conducted a terrifying, but brilliant, 
Guerrilla war in St. Lucia, driving out not only the British, but most of the white 
civilian population. According to historian, Mrs. Lucille Mathurin, writing about the 
French Revolution: "St. Lucia could not have plummeted deeper in the abyss of 
Republicanism, ... whatever one's views may be on Republicanism as an abstract 
political creed, whatever one's views may be about the doctrine of the French 
Revolution, the fact is Republican rule in the 1790's meant a reign of anarchy, a reign 
of terror. There is no other island in the Lesser Antilles which fell victim to the event 
that St. Lucia did'’ (Mathurin, 1954). 

History has not been generous with records of events describing that desperate 
period in St. Lucia, but some brief notes by historian Tom Ferguson are most 
revealing: "Going into the forest and viewing all what remains of those ancient 
settlements, one is forced to the conclusion that some lamentable event must have 
transpired to have led to the complete abandonment of such happy homes, with all 
they contained. This was the Revolution of 1792 and the Reign of Terror which was 
consequent upon that great event with which the name of St. Lucia is inseparably 
associated. Anarchy has had its day in St. Lucia as well as in France". Ferguson goes 


on to record: "At Mahaut in a plateau looking down on the waters of the Troumassée 
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River on the southern side and on the Ravine Mahaut on the northern side, ate 
similar evidence of the existence at some time past of another edifice, the foundation of 
which reveals a sad story of the circumstances which over a century ago drove 
Corporal Mahaut from his comfortable home in that cool sequestered vale to seek 
safety in flight to the country of his birth" (Voice of St. Lucia, 4" Jan. 1906), 

The history books are strong in their condemnation of the West Indian Slaves 
who were seen to be in a state of insurrection. The Brigands, in reality, were , 
desperate group, seeking freedom within a society that was unable to understand such 
a concept. A recognition of the dilemma facing the Brigands as ex-slaves, might help to 


rescue the image of those unfortunate people who had been told by the French that 


they were free, only to be forcibly reminded by the British that they were not. 
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FIGURE 4 
DECRET 


de la 
CONVENTION NATIONALE. 


Du 16. jour de Pluvidse, an second de la République Frangaise, 


une & indivisible. 
Qui abolit I'Esclavage des Négres dans les Colonies. 


La Convention Nationale déclare que l'esclavage des Négres dans toutes les Colonies 
est aboli; en conséquence elle décréte que tous les nommes, sans distinction de couleur, 
domiciliés dans les colonies, sont citoyens Frangais, & jouiront de tous les droits 
assurés par la constitution. 

Elle renvoie au comité de salut public, pour lui faire incessamment un rapport sur les 


mesures 4 prendre pour assurer l'exécution du présent décret. 


Visé par les inspecteurs. Signé AUGER, CORDIER & S.E.MONNEL. collationné 4 l'original, par nous 
président & secrétaires de la Convention Nationale. A Paris, le 22 Germinal, an second de 

la République Francaise, une & indivisible. Signé AMAR, Président; A.M.BAUDOT, MONNOT, 
CH.POTTIER & PEYSSARD, secrétaires. 


Au nom de la République, le Conseil exécutif provisoire mande & ordonne 4 tous les 
Corps administratifs & Tribunaux, que la présente loi ils fassent consigner dans leurs 
registres, lire, publier & afficher, & exécuter dans leurs départemens & ressorts 
respectifs; en foi de quoi nous y avons apposé notre signature & le sceau de la 
République. A Paris, le vingt-deuxiéme jour de Germnal, an second de la République 
Francaise, une & indivisible. Signé BUCHOT, président par interin. Contresigné 


GOHIER et scellée du sceau de la République. 


EMANCIPATION DECREE 
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FIGURE 5 





VICTOR HUGUES 
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CHAPTER IV 





THE BATTLE OF RABOT 





In desperation, the Legislators of the islands decided to arm the Negroes. The 
following day, 15" April 1795, Stewart launched his campaign against the Brigands in 
Soufriére. Vaughan had already augmented the two corps of Black Rangers at 
Martinique and St. Lucia to 800 men and, by the following week, he had raised what 
was to become the West India Regiment, Britain's first black regiment. As soon as 
Stewart received the reinforcements, he began to execute his strategy to first capture 
the town of Vieux Fort, then rout the Brigands from their outposts and occupy the 
towns along the way to Soufriére. After capturing Soufriere, their stronghold, Stewart 
hoped to quickly subdue the Brigands island-wide. It would not be so easy. 

Stewart's force of 1000 men, was made up of 400 Blacks and 600 Whites, from 
the thirty-fourth, sixty-first, flank companies of the ninth and sixty-eighth, and 
Malcolm's Rangers (the Black Rangers), a well disciplined Black Corps, with a good 
fighting record. With Stewart in command, they set sail from Charlotteville, on 15" 
April, for Vieux Fort. According to Fortescue, "disembarkation took place the 
following day, in a neighbouring bay". They may have chosen Black Bay, three 
kilometers to the north, to avoid the heavy guns at Mathurin Point and those around 
the town. The Brigands in Vieux Fort offered little resistance and abandoned the town 
after a slight skirmish. They left behind a considerable quantity of stores and 
ammunition, recently arrived from Guadeloupe, which had not yet been moved to the 
interior camps. Considering this large quantity of stores, it seems the Brigands 


expected Stewart's attack to come from the north through Canaries. The Brigands 


had several camps near Canaries and would have prepared ambushes in the many 


narrow ravines along the way. 
The town of Vieux Fort was secured. Stewart left a garrison there, and began 


marching on 18" April, with the rest of his troops towards Soufriére. He found both 
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Laborie and Choiseul evacuated, which suggests that the Brigands were not Prepared 
for an attack from the south and had abandoned their positions south of Soufriére, in 
order to re-group and hold off the British. Stewart continued the march on 20" April, 
along the Chemain Royal from Choiseul, which would take them over the ridges 
passed Mongouge, Etang, Rabot and on to Soufriére. The Brigands tried to delay the 
march, by launching at least two ambushes against the British before they reacheq 
Rabot, where the main body of Brigands were busy preparing the third ambush, | 
believe the first ambush was organized from a Brigand camp near Choiseul, known 
today as ''Mokoji" (see Chapter VIII). The second ambush would have been launched 
from the Brigand camp on Gros Piton, at a place now called "Fond Gens Libres". 
This camp, which was on the north side of I'Ivrogne River, within striking distance of 
the road from Choiseul to Rabot, was under the command of a mulatto lady named 
"Flore Bois Galliard". I am grateful to Tom Ferguson for information about Flore. 
Ferguson wrote: "I do not know whether it is generally known that a woman by the 
name of Flore Bois Galliard -a name which is suggestive of intrepidity- was a 
prominent leader of the revolutionary party at that period. She has immortalized her 
name by inseparably identifying it with one of the pitons of the island, which was her 
stronghold. She was the central figure of that turbulent group who surrendered in 
1797 to the military tactics of Col. Drummond" (Ferguson, 1906). 
Stewart's troops reached the spot of the third ambush on 22™ April, at eleven 
o'clock in the morning, after spending an uncomfortable night bivouacked in a 
continuous shower of rain. A narrow pass along the road just south of Lake Rabot, 
was blocked by a parapet of earth and stones and the Brigands had taken up positions 
behind it. Brigands were also positioned among the trees on the mountain to the west 
(Morne la Croix) and had thrown up a temporary breastwork or breast-high parapet 
on the smaller peak to the east. Another Brigand encampment to the south-east, 
known today as la Bastille, would cut off a retreat. The main body of Brigands were 
entrenched on the hill behind the lake to the north on Morne Rabot. The spot for this 


ambush was well chosen by the Brigands. The British were exposed and vulnerable on 
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Fortescue had obvious admiration for that manoeuvre 


all sides (see Figure 6). When he 


wrote: "...evidently the ground had been chosen and fortified by some military tity 
who knew his profession". 

The parapet across the road made it impossible for Stewart and his troops to 
proceed. Stewart left the guns under the protection of two companies and Proceede 
to position his troops in the following manner: He sent Malcolm's Rangers UD the 
western mountain to rout the Brigands and cause the main body of Brigands at 
Morne Rabot to direct their attention to their right; he ordered several More 
companies to move around the mountain to the north-west, to further distract the 
main body of Brigands; and he sent the remainder of the troops to skirt the lake on 
the east and attack the Brigands' main post from the south-east. Stewart appears to 
have ignored the breastwork on the eastern peak, as no further mention is made of it, 
It is possible that Stewart's guns may have already neutralized it. Stewart moved one 
of his two remaining companies forward towards the parapet. They were met with a 
terrific volley of gun shot from the Brigands (see Figure 7). This precipitated a 
reaction, first by the Rangers on the mountain and then by the whole British force, 
which, for some considerable time, wasted ammunition on an invisible enemy. The 
Brigands lay hidden, perhaps enjoying the spectacle, firing off the occasional shot to 
keep the British occupied in that wasteful exercise. After much ammunition was spent, 
Stewart managed, with great difficulty, to check their random fire and bring his 
scattered troops back to order. 

In that first hour of battle, the British spent much of their precious 
ammunition. The Brigands then took the initiative and at noon, advanced along the 
road towards the two companies guarding the guns. Fortescue wrote: "They 
advanced in dense columns along the road upon Stewart's guns, with a coolness and 
intrepidity which was quite new to them, nor were they finally driven back by the 
light companies of the sixty-first and sixty-eighth until they had made two attacks and 
suffered very heavily. The two companies pursued them to the parapet, where the 


j ‘ . ion Was 
were in turn repulsed with considerable loss". Fortescue continued: "...the action’ 
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ronged from noon till seven in the evening without any decisive result. When the 
pro 


having spent all their ammunition and thrown away, under the 


pritish Stress of the 


scl rite provisions supplied to them for the march, Stewart was compelled to 


fall b 


according 


ack to his nearest depot of supplies and stores at Choiseul. He retreated 
ly at eight o'clock in the evening and reached Choiseul in Safety, though the 


men were SO much exhausted that they could hardly drag their guns". 


From the Brigands' point of view, they had won a decisive victory by holding 
the British forces at Rabot, with no greater loss than the British had suffered in lives, 
put with considerably less cost in ammunition, thus forcing the British to retreat. 
Stewart's campaign, which had lasted a week, culminating in the Battle of Rabot, cost 
the British the lives of nine officers and more than 160 men of which over 100 were 
killed during the eight-hour battle of Rabot. Fortescue reluctantly acknowledged the 
skill and steadiness of the ‘enemy's' troops, labeling the action ‘disconcerting’. 

The Battle of Rabot was crucial. Had the Brigands been forced to retreat from 
Rabot, it is unlikely that they could have made a similar stand before Soufriere was 
reached, and they would have had to retreat from the town. As it turned out, the 
Brigands held Soufriére, recovered the south and were then free to use the guillotine 
with impunity in Soufriére and other towns in St. Lucia. 

Not having sufficient troops to garrison Laborie and Choiseul, Stewart was 
forced to abandon those towns. He left only 200 men from the Black Rangers to 
garrison Vieux Fort, then returned with the remainder of his troops to Fort Charlotte. 
Stewart recognized the vulnerability of Vieux Fort and reported to Vaughan that the 
post was in the greatest danger without the protection of cruisers and might be lost. 
The Black Rangers were forced to abandon Vieux Fort when the Brigands attacked 
the post in late April. There were instances, prior to this, of Brigands taking cruel 
revenge upon the black soldiers. 

During the month of May, yellow fever took hold among the British troops in 
St. Lucia. The Brigands, who seemed practically immune to the scourge, waited 


Patiently for the sickness to work its damage throughout the British forces, while they 
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stock-piled supplies from Guadeloupe. The strength of the British forces were 
seriously reduced in only one month, yet Vaughan was unable to send more 
reinforcements to St. Lucia. Black troops had to be raised quickly. Vaughan had 
already raised, since the 24" April, what was later recognized as the First West India 
Regiment. This Regiment was called ''Whyte's Foot", made up mainly of Malcolm's 
Rangers and later reinforced with troops from the Black Carolina Corps and the 
Dominica Rangers. Blacks would now fight side by side with white British soldiers. 
They had already proved their bravery, steadiness and loyalty in battle and were 
indispensable in the tropical climate and rugged terrain of the West Indies. 

The first, second, sixth and eight West India Regiments were raised in the 
Windward and Leeward Islands, between 24" April and 15" September 1795. They 
were under-strength, due to the reluctance of planters to lose their strongest men to 
the army; the chances of survival were dismal and the idea of returning a trained 
soldier to slavery was unthinkable. The shortage of British soldiers would not be 
alleviated in time to save St. Lucia. 

The situation for the British in St. Lucia was becoming critical. With the losses 
sustained by them at the Battle of Rabot and with the Brigands in control of the south, 
much of the east and west coasts and practically the whole of the interior, an attack on 
the British posts was imminent. Stewart tried to strengthen the main garrison at Fort 
Charlotte and the outposts flanking Charlotteville at Vigie and la Toc as well as 
Pigeon Island. When the Brigands attacked Pigeon Island on 6" June, it fell without 
any difficulty. In Fortescue's words: "the men, completely worn down by death, 
sickness and fatigue, had lost all heart; and there were even a few who, in desperation, 
deserted to the enemy". The Brigands waited a few days, perhaps to see what the 
British would do, then on the night of 17" June, they attacked the post at Vigie, which 
also fell without much resistance. The Brigands, now in control of the outskirts, were 
closing in on the town and would soon control the port. The British had retreated into 
Fort Charlotte, with some of the remaining Royalist Planters and their families, but 


still held la Toc. With imminent attack by the Brigands, upon the final stronghold of 
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the British, Stewart realized that the port would soon be closed to British Ships, if the 
Silky & 


Brigands secured the surrounding posts, so he made the decision to abandon St 


Lucia. 

On the night of 18" June, the British troops quietly embarked from Tapion 
Bay, under the protection of Fort Edward nearby, and sailed away to Martinique in 
two ships, with approximately 1400 white troops of whom 400 were sick or wounded, 
and some Royalist planters and their families. About 100 had to remain behind 
because there were insufficient transports to take them all. The Black Rangers had 
already left to form the First West India Regiment at Martinique. 

The following day, Goyrand, St. Lucia’s Commissary became Governor of St. 
Lucia. One of his first acts as Governor was one of great kindness; after finding, inside 
the Fort, about 35 terrified women and about 65 wounded soldiers of the sixty-eighth, 
He assured the ladies of their safety and went to great lengths to have them safely 
transported to Martinique (Vitoux, 1960). This was perhaps a token effort to balance 
the extreme cruelty that had so far prevailed. 

The first round was over. The Brigands had won. Goyrand would have his 
hands full trying to restore law and order in a devastated country. The slaves were 
free; agriculture, trade and commerce were at a standstill; would Goyrand, a 


Frenchman, restore slavery in St. Lucia? 
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CHAPTER V 


THE BRIGANDS HAVE THEIR DAY 





Governor Goyrand's efforts to restore order in St. Lucia were successful, once 
the Brigands realized that he did not intend to restore slavery. Blacks and Mulattoes 
that could read and write were placed at the head of some of the Municipalities, 
working side by side with whites. Goyrand reported: ''...thus I proved that all enjoyed 
civil liberty and political equality according to the French Constitution” (Gachet 
refers to a report by Goyrand in 1796, for those details). 

Victor Hugues could now devote his full attention to fighting the British in 

other islands, he had an estimated 11,000 men under his command, spread through 
eight islands. The slaves were in rebellion under Julien Fedon in Grenada and, in St. 
Vincent, the slaves and Caribs had amalgamated under young Chatoyer. The 
Republicans in St. Lucia were able to send detachments of well trained Brigand 
guerrillas to assist the struggle in these islands. St. Lucia became a depot for supplying 
the islands to the south with essential stores, arms, ammunition and men. In August 
1795, the first detachment of 500 Brigands, under the command of Marinier, went to 
St. Vincent. A month later the second detachment was led by Peédre, who had been 
made captain of the Grenadiers. He later became the Brigand leader in St. Vincent, 
perhaps after Marinier had been killed. Later, Pédre was instrumental in conducting 
negotiations in St. Lucia between La Croix, commandant of the Brigands, and Moore, 
representing the British. The third detachment of Brigands was sent with supplies in 
two corvettes to Grenada in October. 

By November, the Reign of Terror had finally run its course in France. A 
statement, to the effect that the war was to be conducted in a humane manner, 
essentially ended the atrocities in France. It would take a little longer for the horror of 
the Revolution to spend itself in the West Indies, at least while Hugues, Fedon, la 


Croix and other impassioned leaders had their followers. 
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With most of the estates either destroyed or abandoned, Goyrand Was 
compelled to requisition the crops in an effort to feed the inhabitants. He 
commandeered lands and used compulsory paid labour or military labour, to harvest 
the crops. During Goyrand's 10 months as Governor there was no disorder jn St. 
Lucia. Although slavery had been abolished, maroonage persisted on a reduced scale 
when some of the ex-Brigands found that it was a little easier to exist in the lush forest. 
Little work was being done on the estates. The unsettled state of the world did not help 
raise the confidence of the planters and very few returned to St. Lucia in 1796, 

Goyrand had to prepare for the inevitable prospect of a British invasion 
against his 4000 black troops and a handful of white engineers and artillerymen. He 
fortified the coast from Gros Islet to Cul de Sac and also improved the defenses at 
Morne Fortuné. 

The long awaited invasion came on 26% April, when Abercrombie arrived off 
Point du Cap with a large force. The exact size is in dispute; Fortescue estimates 8,000 
men, Moore, 11,000 men and Breen, 12,000 men. The War Office Records place the 

figure at well over 12,000 men, as follows:- 
-1" Brigade under Maj. Gen. Campbell, made up of: 
the fourteenth, twenty-seventh, twenty-eighth, 
forty-fourth and forty-eighth. 3,291 men 
-2™ Brigade under Maj. Gen. Morshead, made up of: 
the twenty-seventh, thirty-eighth, forty-second, 
forty-third, fifty-fifth and seventy-fifth. c2,700 men 
-Foreign regiments under Brig. Gen. Perryn: 
York Fuzileers and York Rangers. 1,269 men 
-Reserve force under Lt. Col. Macdonald: 
Fourteenth, twenty-sixth, thirty-eighth, 
Forty-fourth, forty-eighth, fifty-third, 
Fifty-fifth, sixty-third and eighty-eighth. No returns 
-Artillery men, engineers and hospital corps. c1000 men 
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-Negro Pioneers and native black troops. 3,600 men 

-The above does not include a considerable naval force. 

Abercrombie attempted three different landings under cover of the fleet; the 
first at Longueville Bay, the second at Choc Bay and the third at Anse la Raye. Brig. 
Gen. John Moore was in command of the first landing and proceeded to neutralize the 
French forts protecting Choc Bay, including those on Morne Chabot and Morne 
Duchaseau. Among Moore's troops, was the Second West India Regiment, made up of 
those seasoned veterans from the Brigand war of a year earlier. 

The French performed well against the onslaught of the British. Morne 
Fortuné Citadel was defended by about 2000 veteran French soldiers consisting of 
Negro and Mulatto regiments. The Brigands were now part of the regular French 
army, but in a role less suited to them. Many of them would soon be back in the woods 
to play out the final scenario of the Brigand saga in St. Lucia. 

It took exactly one month of bitter fighting before the British forced a 
surrender of the prized Morne Fortuné Citadel. the twenty-seventh Foot and Light 
Artillery (Inniskilling Regiment) fought their way across the Morne ridge to attack the 
Fort from the rear; an approach that might have seemed impossible. They captured 
the Redoubt first then stormed the main fort. Moore's exemplary leadership was the 
main reason for the campaign's success, but was there another factor? On 17" May, a 
few days before the French surrendered, Castries Town was accidentally destroyed by 
fires caused by mis-directed bombs from British warships aimed at Vigie. the 
inhabitants of Castries panicked and rushed up to the Fort seeking safety. Possibly as 
many as 2000 civilians were crowded into the confines of Morne Fortuné, doubling the 
stress upon the resources, especially drinking water and food and may have hastened 
the surrender. 

After the French surrendered, Moore became Military Governor of St. Lucia 
and had the task of bringing order and subduing the Brigands, who had once again 
taken to the woods. Moore was distressed by the prospect of an irksome, clean-up 


operation and lamented the fact in his diary, when he wrote: "1 am involved in a most 


disagreeable scene; a considerable number of the Negroes are in the woods jn arms, 
The work in the Morne, called Fort Charlotte, is quite open, with no cover for Officers 
or men. Everything military or civil is in the greatest confusion, and the rainy season 
has commenced; whilst it lasts it is almost impracticable to do anything" (Maurice, 
1904). 

Moore had about 4000 men from the thirty-first, forty-fourth, forty-eighth, 
fifty-fifth, York Rangers and O'Meara's Black Corps; while the remaining Brigands 
had most of the black population of St. Lucia on their side, at least for the first few 
months. 

Moore tried to establish harmony among the planters by encouraging them to 
mind only their private affairs and avoid the divisiveness of the Revolution. Moore, 
like Laborie before him, also tried to re-establish slavery, with an amnesty of pardon, 
but this failed when most of the ex-slaves, including some of the poorly guarded 
prisoners, took to the woods to join the Brigands. Only female labourers were left in 
the fields, growing mainly ground provisions. The Brigands would have their way in 
St. Lucia, devastating the districts from Soufriére to Micoud. In the early part of June, 
the village of Micoud was burnt by the Brigands; and the devastation continued for 
more than a year. 

The British objective in all the islands was to drive the Brigands from the 
various bays where they received arms and stores from Guadeloupe and occasionally 
St. Vincent. After occupying those places, the British would try to follow the bands 
inland, capture their posts and depots, break them up and destroy their crops in the 
hope that the prospect of starvation in the jungle would force them to surrender 
(Fortescue, 1915). Moore faced a daunting task in St. Lucia, with so many indented 
bays along the isolated coast and the many depots hidden in the rugged interior of the 
island. With the difficulty of reaching Brigand hideouts and the risk of being 
ambushed along some isolated ravine, Moore was more successful in his efforts to 
destroy the Brigands' provision grounds, which lay exposed. 


Moore set about establishing a line of posts, facing the mountains, for the 
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protection of the plantations, which were being destroyed by the Brigands. After 
examining the country, he marked out spots for the establishment of those posts, 
which were usually on abandoned estates. Moore wrote: ''The houses all around are 
burned; they have spared the sugar houses and mills alone, and these form both good 
barracks and posts for the troops" (Maurice, 1904). The coast was guarded by 
detachments, to prevent the Brigands from receiving supplies, but there were not 
enough troops to guard the entire lengthy coast-line. 

Moore issued orders to the officers to patrol from post to post, for mutual aid, 

and to occasionally send parties to scour the woods, but few Brigands were captured 
in the early months of the war. Because of the secluded nature of the Brigands' posts, 
they could launch an ambush without warning and disappear into the woods, usually 
without being seen. Moore saw this new type of Guerrilla warfare as cowardice, but it 
accomplished the desired effect of halting the march and forcing a retreat, sometimes 
without the loss of a single Brigand. So confident were the Brigands that Moore wrote: 
"The Brigands, I understand, display colours, and are posted near Praslin" (Maurice, 
1904). After a detachment of 80 British soldiers guarding Praslin, a major landing 
point for the Brigands, was attacked several times by Brigands from camps in the 
forest at Wayon Nég and Duroché, Moore sent his troops to find and destroy those 
camps. Each time the Brigands retreated, the British were unable to follow them 
farther into the woods. 

Moore also started arresting certain known Republican agitators. Rupez 
Roche, a white Frenchman and principal agent of the Republic, was arrested in Vieux 
Fort, where he had been inciting the Blacks to rebellion and acts of violence. He was 
also suspected of communicating with and supporting the Brigands. (Roche de Rupes, 
the former Praslin deputy to /’Assemblée coloniale de Ste. Lucie sold three carrées of 
land in 1806 to Felix, a slave in Micoud; was this the same Rupez Roche”). Morillon 
Desposses, a French spy in Tobago, was captured a year earlier. Some agitators were 
imprisoned; others were deported or sent back to Britain as prisoners-of-war, such as 


Lambert, Hugues’ representative in St. Lucia. 
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The seeds of rebellion had been sewn and the British had to accept that the 
Brigands and ex-slaves, having borne arms and been told they were free, would not 
return to slavery and labour without a fight. The chaos of the Revolution, however, 
convinced the British that it was necessary to re-introduce slavery. Moore Would, 
therefore, continue his efforts to coax the ex-slaves into subjection, while encouraging 
the planters to exercise prudence and leniency in dealing with returned slaves. He 
hoped to make the Brigands envy any well-cared for slaves on the plantations and 
loose their spirit for continued resistance. 

One night in June, Moore marched forward with a detachment to drive some 
corps of Brigands from the plantations at Dauphin; The Brigands saw their approach 
and set fire to the houses then fled to the mountains near la Sorciére. Only one 
Brigand was captured. Moore wrote: "...neither by rewards nor threats could any 
Negro be inclined to give the least information of the route the enemy had taken" 
(Moore, 1834). After hanging the prisoner and threatening others with the same, 
Moore learned of another Brigand camp (probably Camp Bamba) nearby; he 
launched an attack from two sides, but again the Brigands escaped to the mountains. 
According to Maurice (1904): "The camp, which consisted of bowers in the heart of 
the wood, had been abandoned upon our arrival; they are, it is supposed, retired to 
Mountain la Sorciére". A guard was left at Dauphin, while Moore and his detachment 
proceeded to Dennery. When they reached the ridge above Mabouya Valley they saw 
all the cane fields in the valley on fire and they found some Negro women who claimed 
that their houses had been burnt by the Brigands. 

The following day, while some of Moore's men were rounding up cattle, they 
were assailed by a party of Brigands who rushed upon them and forced them to 
retreat and abandon the cattle which the Brigands quickly captured along with some 
provisions. Moore reorganized his men, advanced upon the Brigands and chased them 
back to their mountain hideouts at la Sorcicre and la Combe. After recovering the 
booty, Moore and his men continued the march towards Praslin and learned, en route, 


that some companies of the Black Corps had defeated a party of Brigands. Moore 
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stated: "the Black Corps were indeed found the very best troops for that country; 
for the heat of the sun did not distress them; and they could march with much greater 
celerity than the British soldiers". 

On a patrol near Praslin, after the Brigands had burned and destroyed the 
village, Moore's soldiers were attacked by a large body of Brigands near Ravine 
Praslin. Moore wrote: "By great exertions, I prevailed upon the soldiers to make the 
charge. The Brigands retreated, leaving some ammunition behind" (Moore, 1834). In 
1976, I located near Ravine Praslin, a small eighteenth century 4-pounder cannon, 
which I believe is a relic of that skirmish (see Figure 8). 

In July, Moore received intelligence that many Brigands had retreated up into 
the fastness of la Sorciére, the largest mountain in the north-east. They were estimated 
to number at least 1000 strong in that camp alone. Moore immediately launched a 

major offensive against that Brigand stronghold, but a musket accidentally fired 
prematurely, gave early warning to the Brigands and all but about two dozen escaped 
into the interior of St. Lucia. The few Brigands who were killed in the encounter had 
probably remained behind to launch a quick ambush before they also tried to escape. 

On 9" July, Moore conducted a tour of inspection of the west coast and saw, 
from the sea, both Canaries Estate and the village of Anse la Raye ablaze. He ordered 
an attack on one of the Brigands' camps (probably Camp Dieu Soutien), but, as 
Moore wrote: ''They were, however, dispersed to the number of 700 or 800, one-half 
women, ten or twelve only killed" (Maurice, 1904). I have located what I believe to be 
the site of that battle and a major Brigand camp on Morne Parasol. The ravine to the 
south is known as "Ravine Combat" (Wavin Konba) and the one to the north is 
known as "Ravine Gens Libres". 

During the march through Vieux Fort, Moore was informed of a large Brigand 
camp on Morne Forcieuse, known today as Morne Caillandre (probably Camp Morne 
Michel). He mobilized a large force and proceeded to attack when a musket, once 


again, accidentally (or intentionally) went off and gave the alarm, at which the 


Brigands dispersed, however, Moore's troops managed to destroy the camp and kill a 
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few Brigands. 

Moore would soon be worn down and his men demoralized, if they continued 
this harassment of the Brigands, while the Brigands continued to receive Supplies 
from Guadeloupe. Moore had to stop such succour, if he was to succeed in his 
campaign. He wrote: "I am obliged to go from post to post myself, and have the 
constant dread of arms being landed from Guadeloupe. A vessel under American 
colours attempted to land a cargo at Esperance. I had fortunately a detachment there, 
and she was prevented" (Maurice, 1904). Moore's soldiers discovered one of the 
Brigands' landing sites, a cave on the coast, just south of Riviere Canot near Dennery, 
at a place now called Attense. The Brigands would approach the rocky shore in small 
boats and unload the cargo inside the cave. It was later removed through a hole in the 
roof and transferred to their inland posts. The British soldiers destroyed this depot by 
blowing in the roof of the cave, using explosives. Another landing post was at Anse 
Lavoutte, north of Anse des Canaries on the promontory to the north where the 
Brigands had a series of 10 holes and interconnecting tunnels for hiding their stores 
(see chapter VII and VIII). Moore's troops also destroyed this camp by blocking the 
holes with large boulders and rendering the tunnels inaccessible. Those holes are 
known today as "Kai Solda" (soldier's house). A place not far away, now called 
"Wavin Konba" (battle ravine), seems to suggest that a skirmish of some significance 

occurred there. 

In a letter to his father dated 20° August 1796, Moore wrote almost 
despairingly of his campaign as follows: "These last six weeks have been employed in 
eternal movement round the island; visiting the different posts and attacking the 
Brigands whenever I could get intelligence of their being assembled. The difficulty of 
this country is prodigious -mountains, deep and rugged ravines and woods. These are 
extremely favourable to such an enemy. The country, particularly the interior, 
abounds in ground provisions, upon which the Negroes, who are extremely temperate, 
live and are satisfied". Moore went on to say in his letter (perhaps wishful thinking): 


"The Brigands are being subdued and many have returned to the estates and over 300 
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have been killed". In a letter to Abercrombie dated 2" September 1796, Moore 
continued in much the same style, but was particularly complementary of the black 
troops when he wrote: "In the country, much may be made of Black Corps. I have 
had occasion to observe them of late. They possess, I think, many excellent qualities as 
soldiers, and may with proper attention, become equal to anything". 

In September, while Moore and some others in the company of Maj. Anderson, 
were traveling to Vieux Fort by canoe, a group of Brigands tried to intercept them 
from Soufriére, cutting off their retreat and forcing the party to head for the 
neighbouring island of St. Vincent. After a prolonged chase, the Brigands ceased the 
pursuit and Moore's party was able to land at Vieux Fort late that night. Moore 
stepped up his campaign of harassing the Brigands, searching for their posts, camps 
and depots, destroying what could be found and chasing the Brigands ever deeper into 
the woods. He hoped to starve them into submission, but, the Brigands continued to 

receive succour from Guadeloupe, despite Moore's efforts to block the many isolated 
little bays and coves. 

On 2™ October, Marin Pédre, the Brigand leader in St. Vincent, surrendered 
to the British only after receiving assurance of his safety and that of his followers. He 
brought in several hundred Brigands and sent word for the rest to surrender. Moore 
attempted to use Pédre, a St. Lucian Mulatto to negotiate a cease fire with la Croix, 
the Brigand leader in St. Lucia. He waited for a strategic time, when the Brigands' 
supplies were low, to commence negotiations. Pédre had discussions with la Croix, 
throughout the month of November and part of December, before a temporary cease 
fire was agreed upon. La Croix, who had styled himself "Commandant de l' Armée 
Francaise dans les Bois" was merely stalling for time. Moore recommenced hostilities 
when a young French officer on his staff, by the name of Compt de Vibraye, ventured 
into the woods in search of game and according to Oman (1953): "fell in with a party 
of Brigands, who murdered [Him]". 


On 10th January 1797, the Brigands attacked and captured the post at Praslin. 


The British soldiers of the thirty-first and the Guadeloupe Rangers soon re-occupied 
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the post. They located a Brigand camp nearby (probably eur Duroché or Wayon 
Nég) and chased the Brigands away, then destroyed the dininlii ra rooted up all the 
esculent vegetables they could find. A twenty-year-old soldier with the thirty-first 
Regiment stationed at Praslin (Mamiku Estate) and Praslin Island, mentioned in a 
letter to his father in Ireland: "’...killing Brigands with as little ceremony as one Would 
a Moorfowl" (Letters of Alexander Irvine). 

About a month later the Brigands attacked the post of Dennery, but the British 
managed to hold them off for several hours and eventually forced them to retreat With 
heavy losses. Was this the beginning of the end? The Brigands suffered several more 
losses and set backs over the next few months, as their secluded camps were 
discovered and destroyed. Among the casualties was a St. Lucian Mulatto named 
Stanislaus, a Brigand warrior who was killed by Drault's Black Corps. (In 1771, 
Stanislaus, “Mulatre Libre’ owned 20 carrées of land, south-west of a ‘runaway' camp 
now known as "Ba Kan Nég Mawon"). 

Moore suffered a severe attack of yellow fever in June and was sent back to 
England. He was replaced by Col. James Drummond, who followed Moore's tactics of 
light, rapid mobility (Moore later went on to perfect those tactics, which he learned 
from fighting the Brigands in St. Lucia, when drilling the Light Brigades of Britain). 

By the end of November, Drummond succeeded in bringing la Croix and many of the 
remaining Brigands in St. Lucia, to a conditional cessation of hostilities. The Brigand 
war had ended but maroonage persisted, runaways continued to escape into St. 
Lucia's interior. This was still happening at the end of the apprenticeship in 1838 and 
for several years after. 

At the end of the Brigand war, Brig. Gen. Prevost, in a letter to the Duke of 
Portland (C.O. 253/1-2), stated that "only 3,100 male and 5,060 female working 
Negroes remain in the island". Counting only adults and excluding the handful of 
runaways still in the woods, St. Lucia must have lost at least 5,000 male and 1,000 


female Blacks, out of a total of 18,000 at the commencement of the French Revolution 
in 1789. 
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The Brigands of St. Lucia were placed in the West India Regiment and 
the West Coast of Africa, in accordance with their modest demands not to ey : 
enslaved and to return to Africa. These well disciplined, highly experienced oe 
fighters would now join the British Army, in an undeclared admission of respect i 


these freedom fighters, in a manner of speaking, finally won their freedom! 
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4-POUNDER CANNON 


CHAPTER VI 





LIFESTYLE OF THE BRIGANDS 








With virtually no written or oral records, it is difficult to interpret precisely 
how the Brigands lived. One can only cautiously speculate on their possible lifestyle. 
Using some of the work done on the Maroons of Jamaica, Haiti and Suriname, as well 
as local traditions and place names, I have established a likely scenario for the 
Brigands of St. Lucia. 

The available records on the Maroons and one or two isolated accounts of 
battles between the Brigands and the British, point to a great similarity between the 
Maroons of Jamaica and the Brigands of St. Lucia. Both groups chose to isolate 
themselves in the interior forest, where they felt safe, were well hidden and could 
survive on root esculents such as Banja’ that grew in great perfusion. St. Lucia 
provided the Brigands with additional advantages in its mountainous terrain, deep 
narrow valleys, isolated interior, abundance of natural resources (see Appendix B) 
and easy but secluded access to the coast. 

The Brigands, like the Maroons, cultivated areas well within the forest, 
growing such crops as cassava, corn, cucumber, dasheen, papaw, pepper, plantain, 
pumpkin, sweet potato and tanya. Foraging was another source of sustenance for the 
Brigands in St. Lucia, where an abundant variety of fruits, particularly wild Passion 
Fruit or Pomme de lien' and nuts, such as “Aralie'; could be quickly harvested in the 
forest. In addition, the forest provided some wildlife. Birds were particularly 
abundant with over 100 different species of which parrots and pigeons were among 
the largest. The Brigands used a special gum from a tree called ‘la gli' to trap sinall 
animals such as Agouti, Muskrat, Iguana and other tree lizards. Crayfish and crabs 
were reasonably plentiful in the ravines and mangrove swamps, where oysters could 
be found. A few hours spent along the shore of an isolated bay would produce a sack 


full of shell fish such as Bwigo and Lenbi. 
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What the Brigands could not grow or raise themselves, they secured by raiding 


nearby plantations. The chicken coop was one of the primary targets of a hungry 
Brigand, who would quietly snatch an unsuspecting chicken, quickly decapitate it and 
disappear into the forest with the next meal. Goats, pigs, rabbits, sheep, cows and the 
occasional dog or cat were captured and slaughtered on the spot or herded off to the 
nearest camp, before anyone detected the loss. The estate slaves would passively assist 
the Brigands, by diverting attention away from the area of activity. Another source of 
food was from the slaves' own garden plots; friends or relatives who kept in touch 
with the Brigands, secretly gave them a portion of their crop. 

The Brigands received fairly regular supplies of food and other necessities 
from Guadeloupe, despite the concerted effort of the British to prevent it. These stores 
consisted of such ‘luxury' items as cornmeal, flour, lard, molasses, oil, rice, salt, 
saltfish and sugar. It appears that the Brigands actually baked their own bread in 
small ovens carved out of the rock cliffs at places like Fond Bérangé, where I 
discovered two abandoned ovens, and Canaries Valley where more abandoned ovens 
and bakeries are located (see Figures 9 and 10). It seems that the Brigands may have 
developed a method of obtaining regular supplies of honey, by carving small holes into 
cliffs, or searching for natural depressions near their camps. Bees would build hives in 
these holes and the Brigands would later extract the honey after flushing out the bees 
using fire and smoke. 

Clothes were considered an encumbrance so the Brigands wore as little 
clothing as possible, remaining mostly naked when in the woods, but when on patrol, 
wore only a loin cloth known by the creole term ‘Kal Fouk'. They traveled with bare 
feet and bare back, with their heads sometimes crudely covered with cloth. Only on 
fighting expeditions would they wear the long tight-fitting soldier's cotton underwear 
or ‘long Johns' (see figure 1), which was the standard clothing of the male plantation 
slaves. 

On long expeditions, the Brigands carried a small sack of food, but never 


water, which they could drink from any of several streams or rivers along the way: 
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Water for drinking, cooking, washing and other purposes was never a serious 
problem in St. Lucia, where the many rivers, ravines and streams of fresh, clean water 
flowed constantly through the forest for most of the year. 

The Brigands' weapons consisted of a cutlass, occasionally a sword, or 
sometimes both; a musket with a pouch containing gunpowder and as much shot as 
possible; a few extra flints and a rod. In addition, the Brigands sometimes carried a 
sort of cloak or raincoat, in case they had to spend the night in the open, away from 
camp. Brigands also carried a secret good-luck charm or cham bwa', which could be 
anything made of natural material that had an unnatural look about it. These 
comprised the bulk of their earthly possessions, except for a pipe and tobacco, which 
were usually left at base camp. 

Shelter for a Brigand on the prowl was seen as a luxury rather than a 
necessity. Covered structures were prone to attack. Permanent camps were 
established deep in the forest where they were safely hidden in well protected 
locations. Joupas' were erected, using indigenous materials available close at hand. A 
typical Joupa might be constructed over a trampled earth floor, with green sticks for 
the frame and Balizier leaves for the roof, bound together with vines or a cord made 
from the local ‘Mahoe Pimant'. Another type of shelter was made with boulders which 
were rolled together, leaving a space between, which was then covered over with sticks 
and grass or leaves (see Figure 11). 

Cooking was usually done by the women on green or dry wood fires. The fires 
were located within a clump of trees, to contain and disperse smoke and avoid 
detection from afar. The cooking utensils were usually of metal (iron pots), for 
durability, but clay pots were also used. The fact that pieces of fine chinaware and 
other ceramics have been found scattered around some known Brigand sites suggests 
that the Brigands probably acquired those items when looting estate houses. 

On moonless nights the Brigands obtained artificial light from torches and 
lamps. A torch or ‘flanbo' was made from a ‘green’ branch of Erithalis fruticosa or 


‘flanbo nwe', whic he coast of St. Lucia and Juniperus barbadensis or 
’ h grows around t 
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For amusement and entertainment, the Brigands would create music using 
rude instruments and the drum. The instruments were simple items that made a 
c ‘ Si 
pleasant sound when struck, such as pieces of metal or sticks, but the drum Was the 


ing ance ile accompanyi is 
most important. The Brigands would sing and dance, while a panying this crude 


form of music. 

The Brigands were excellent sculptors, judging from the quality of a life-size 
human head carved from a piece of white chert stone (see Figure 12), which was found 
in a Brigand caye near Anse la Raye. Another crude life-size human skull (see F igure 
13) carved on the floor of a rock trail connecting several Brigand sites is located in 
Ger Valley. Another pastime was the Wawi game of African origin. They made the 
Wawi board from a piece of thick wood with cups carved into it, and moved seeds in 
various combinations from cup to cup. 

Communication was the most basic necessity for the survival of Brigands in the 
isolated interior of St. Lucia. They developed a series of communication posts around 
the island, using strategic mountain tops, such as Morne Forcieuse in the south, la 
Sorciére in the north-east, and Gros Piton in the west, with intermediate signal camps 
for linking them. Communicating was done either by drum (tan-bou), smoke, 
trumpet, conch shell or the Abeng. Skilled drummers could practically talk through 

the drum; smoke, trumpet or conch were less sophisticated and were used only in 
emergencies. The Abeng was the most sophisticated method of communicating, using 
a carved cow's horn or carved wood, like a flute. The Maroons of Jamaica, who had 
developed an alphabet of sounds, could single out an individual by Abeng 
communication and ‘talk' to that person over a distance of up to five kilometers. 
Brigands on sentry duty also used birdlike sounds or whistles to warn others of 
approaching danger. 

Brigand camps were generally located on a promontory of some sort, usually 


in a depression or Plateau near a mountain top where they were undetectable. One of 
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the best positioned and disguised sites was located on the ridge near the top of Morne 
Souf, with a commanding view of the town and valley of Soufriére and the 
surrounding country. The camps showed marvelous adaptations to the environment. 
The flattened depression was used, with boulders shifted and piled to form house 
foundations and walls, which were then framed with green sticks and covered with 
grass. In another camp located above I'Ivrogne River on the southern slope of Gros 
Piton, the Brigands used huge boulders to form a parapet wall overlooking the river 
60 meters below. Large rock caves were often used for shelter. One particular cave at 
Fond Gens Libres was large enough to accommodate a dozen people (see Figure 14). 
That site was once a Brigand stronghold under the command of a female Mulatto 
named "Flore Bois Galliard". 

Some camps were elaborate structures with holes tunneled into the rock or dug 
in the ground. A site near Anse la Verdure on the west coast has several holes, which 
are interconnected underground. A tunnel located on a tributary of Galet River leads 
into an underground chamber, with an emergency exit. The Brigands used large caves 
for outposts or depots like those near la Sorciere and Derniére Riviére. Caves along 
the coast were used as temporary depots for receiving and storing ammunition and 
other supplies from Guadeloupe and elsewhere. 

Brigand lookouts have been identified on Morne la Feuillet, Morne Duroché 
and Morne la Combe. These sites served as communication stations and were stocked 
with supplies in case a retreat to the interior became necessary. Hasty retreats were 
frequently necessary and suited the Guerrilla tactics of the Brigands, whose survival 
depended on their ability to disappear without a trace. 

The women and children were hidden in camps deep in the forest, where crops 
were freely grown. Abandoned camp sites have been found on the plateau of Bef Mo 
between Morne Gimie and Morne Houelmon and on the plateau of Gros Piton. These 


Sites were isolated, well protected and almost impenetrable to anyone except a 
Brigand. 


The Brigands' methods of warfare were extremely cunning and effective. Using 
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Guerrilla tactics, the Brigands would ambush British soldiers. They wouig Wait 
quietly for the soldiers to approach then launch a quick fire attack UPON the 
unsuspecting troops, and disappear into the woods before being discovered. This form 
of warfare was economical for the Brigands who fired only when the target was 
absolutely certain, wasting little ammunition; but frightening for the British who Were 
inevitably exposed to such sudden attacks in the forest. The Brigands usually escaped 
before any return fire could take its toll. Rapid mobility was the key to Brigand 
survival in the forest of St. Lucia. It was difficult and usually impossible for British 
soldiers to follow the Brigands deep into the woods. The soldiers were more 
encumbered with their uniforms, heavy boots and other paraphernalia to keep up the 
pace of a fleeing Brigand, in territory familiar only to a Brigand. Another important 
factor was the way Brigands retreated, scattering singly rather than in groups, thus 
confusing the soldiers at best, or dividing them at worst, making them vulnerable to 
another ambush. The Brigands traveled through rivers and ravines as much as 
possible, in order to avoid leaving tracks. When crossing a river, they would travel 
some distance through the water, before.exiting on the other side. This strategy was 
used much on Canaries River. 

The art of war was learned quickly by the Brigand guerrilla fighters and the 
art of government was soon tailored to suit their modest but demanding conditions. 
There was only one leader whose authority was absolute, making it unnecessary to 
have a hierarchy. Each raiding party had its appointed leader who was usually the 
most experienced warrior, and each camp had its designated leader. The harsh 
conditions of Brigand life in St. Lucia made it easy to maintain discipline; anything 
else could jeopardize the security of a camp. The Brigands had spies to inform then 
about plans being made to attack them, so they were usually ready with an ambush, 
long before the British approached any of their hideouts. Occasionally Brigands 
mingled undetected with the plantation slaves at the market place, church or other 
public gatherings, obtaining intelligence information and gifts of essential items like 


musket shot, gunpowder and food. 
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also collect British arms lost in battle or abandoned in flight. It seems possible that the 
Brigands, like the French earlier, mined sulphur from the Sulphur Springs at 
Soufriére, to make gunpowder, using the same mines that were opened there during 
the American Revolution. A typical Brigand hole was recently found at the base of 
Morne Souf, close to the site of the old mine. Two of the three ingredients used in the 
manufacture of gunpowder -sulphur from the mines and carbon from charcoal pits- 
were readily available to the Brigands; the third ingredient -potassium nitrate- was 
supplied by Hugues in Guadeloupe. 

The outdoor lifestyle of the Brigands, with a diet of mostly vegetables and 
fruits, and occasionally fresh meat, kept them reasonably well nourished. The walking 
or running from camp to camp kept them in top physical condition. If they drank 
anything other than fresh water from forest streams, such as rum captured from 
nearby distilleries, it was probably done to celebrate a victory and was, no doubt, done 
in moderation, because of the need to be constantly on the alert. Moore commented on 
the fact that the Brigands were always remarkably temperate. 

The Brigands of St. Lucia faced some deadly enemies in the forest and coastal 
areas: scorpions and snakes, whose stings could be fatal. Almost a hundred years later 
when records were first kept, there were 22 reported deaths from ‘snake bite’ in 1869. 
It was estimated that the annual rate had previously averaged 25 deaths from the 
stings by the deadly Fer-de-lance snake. Deaths from scorpion stings were less 
accurately reported; the estimate is at least two deaths each year. St. Lucia has two 
species of scorpion, both slightly over five centimeters in length. The se-pen (snake) or 
‘pen' to the seasoned bushman or Brigand, must have been a constant nuisance and 
very real threat, particularly in the east from Dennery to Praslin and in the west from 
Anse la Raye to Canaries, including some areas in the central forest linking the two. 
On the other hand the ‘eskoupion' (scorpion) occurs island-wide and is particularly 


©ommon in drier areas. The fact that Brigands constructed hide-outs and camps in the 


midst of such deadly companions, suggests that they had sufficient confidence in their 
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for the Brigands. 


I can only speculate on the kind of religion or spiritualism that the Brigands 


might have followed. Some of the Brigands in St. Lucia had only recently arrived from 
Africa, so African traditions were probably still in a pure form. Protection against eyj 
must have been foremost in their minds, with so many potential ‘enemies’ in the 
forest. which can be a lonely and dangerous place. Local charm or “Cham bwa' 
against snake bite is still used by some local woodsmen; other charms against 
misfortune and evil spirits, are more common among local fishermen. The Brigands of 
St. Lucia would have obtained some measure of comfort from a personal charm; but 
they also acquired an intimate knowledge of local herbs, developing remedies and 


cures for all sorts of ailments, both real and imagined. Becoming one with the natural 


elements of the forested world that had become their home was a big part of Brigand 


survival in St. Lucia. 
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BRIGAND OVENS AT CANARIES 
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BRIGAND BAKERY AT CANARIES 
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FIGURE 12 





SCULPTURED HEAD 
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ROCK SHELTER AT FONDS GENS LIBRES 
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CHAPTER VII 





BRIGAND LEGENDS 





The legacy of Brigand traditions has barely survived in the Antilles; that it 
survived at all in St. Lucia is probably due to the intensity of Brigand activity in this 
island. Legends rooted in Brigand history are not easy to find, because they were 
suppressed by people on both sides, who felt ashamed by the disgrace attached to that 
tumultuous and confused period. After the cessation of hostilities in late November 
1797, when the St. Lucian Brigand leader, la Croix, agreed to a truce with the senior 
British officer, Drummond, the Brigand warriors were hurriedly shipped off to Sierra 
Leone. The glory of their struggle was wiped out with their departure to Africa. The 
Blacks, in a genuine bid to re-establish peace in St. Lucia, chose to forget the four 
years' battle for freedom. With the warriors gone and the Blacks encouraged to forget, 
the memory of both great and horrible deeds vanished. What has survived is a mere 
peep-hole into the past. 

Few people living today can recall even a vague reference to Brigand folklore. 
One tradition survives, however, it is the mythical Pot of gold' or Je l'or'. That 
tradition is strongest in the Micoud area, but can be discerned almost anywhere in St. 
Lucia, particularly in rural communities. Place names like "Tou Gwa", "Fond |'Or" 
and "Anse Ger" in Micoud; "Bosquet d'Or", "Fond d'Or" and "Riche Fond" in 
Mabouya; "Morne I'Or" in Roseau; "la Riche" and "Riviére d'Oré" in Choiseul, 
seem to suggest a consistency that supports the above tradition. While we can find a 
geological explanation for most of those names it is, nevertheless, interesting against 
the background of Brigand looting of abandoned estates and the alleged burying of 
treasure' by fleeing planters. 

Some years ago, it was not uncommon for Martiniquans to visit St. Lucia 
ostensibly to hunt for birds, but in reality they were exploring the interior. Apparently 


those visitors would seek out holes to investigate, while cautioning locals to avoid such 
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places because they might be haunted. 

The post holes at Anse Ger were engaging the attention of historians in 1956 
when the owner Leticia developed a great aversion to anyone digging on her Property, 
especially white foreigners who, in her opinion, were searching for gold! I later had an 
embarrassing encounter with this lady and only escaped the full fury of her 
displeasure at the visit, because I was in the company of Lazar, a resident of Micoud, 

I had a close encounter with a possible discovery of something inside an 
underground Brigand hideout known as ''Kai Solda" (soldier's home). In 1974, Petey 
Bagshaw informed me that a ‘well’ had been found by a Canadian resident on his 
recently acquired property, and he intended to fill it in before building his house. We 
visited the site in an effort to establish whether or not it was a Brigand hole. We went 
into the area, in search of the so-called well; within a few minutes of searching in the 
bush, I located a hole and called out to Peter some distance away. Access was blocked 

by large boulders, but it was possible to dimly see many feet down into the dark 
chamber below. The strange nature of the earth around the hole prompted us to look 
for others; we found a total of six holes among the bushes, of which only the last hole 
was accessible. I was reluctant to climb down into the darkness; but not Peter, who 
scrambled down, almost 20 feet to the bottom. He encouraged me to climb down 
because he had found a sealed-off tunnel. At this news, fear and caution vanished and 
I quickly scrambled down to find indeed, that apparently a tunnel had been blocked 
with stones embedded in a mortar of some weak cementing material mixed with sand. 
We began to dig excitedly through the wall, but the noise made by the stones we were 
piling to one side, sounded dull and hollow. I became concerned, believing that the 
floor of the cave was about to collapse beneath us; we both quickly scrambled out, 
with the resolve to investigate the pros and cons of conducting an organized and safe 
excavation of the tunnel. As fate would have it, the owner, using a tractor, had a road 
cut into the property and the holes were inadvertently filled with soil, before we could 
return to thoroughly investigate the site. 


Subsequent research has revealed that it was common practice during the 
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The belief that Brigand holes and tunnels are haunted is strongly rooted in St 
S| in St. 


Lucian rural communities. One such site, familiar to me, is located in the vicinity of 
0 


Bara Bara, near the track leading from Mabouya Valley to Marquis Valley, where a 


robbery and murder was committed along the Bara Bara track, and that notorious 
case became known as "The Bara Bara Murder". The culprit was brought to justice 
and paid the ultimate penalty with his life on the gallows. Quite naturally, travelers 
developed an aversion to the area and a myth about a ghost haunting the nearby 
Brigand cave became widely accepted. 

I am inclined to admit that a strange ethereal air permeates most Brigand 
sites; this can be rationalized by the fact that dark holes in the ground tend to exude, 
at least, a sense of mystery and intrigue. This is particularly true of a Brigand site 
near Anse Ger, known as "Tou sa Fon" or "Bottomless pit'’ (see Figure 18) where I 
repeatedly become confused and occasionally quite lost. This also happens to 
Lawrence Jn Pierre, a naturalist/botanist, who is comfortable anywhere in the forest 
except, it seems, at this strange site where he has experienced similar disorientation. 
Jn Pierre has trouble locating this site, and even Lazar failed to find it when he first 
took me to that fascinating area. 

On another occasion when Jn. Pierre and I were exploring this place and we 
both became lost, I encouraged him to continue investigating what seemed to be an 
interesting area and we were rewarded with the discovery of three Brigand-like caves. 

Tou sa Fon is the only area in St. Lucia where I have experienced such strange 
phenomena, which may be explained by the presence of at least six Brigand holes and 
caves, rock-cut-basins, steps, waterfalls and even a carved human skull (see Figure 13) 

not far from Tou sa Fon. These man-made features give to the place a certain aura. It 


} oat : is § e site 
would be presumptuous to place any superstitious explanation to this strang 
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I have encountered a most distressing belief that is very prevalent among 


certain uneducated people in the rural communities, to the effect that old masonry 
structures, that are found abandoned in the bush, may have treasure buried under th, 
foundation. This disturbing belief has caused the further ruin and in some Cases, total 
destruction of many historic sites in St. Lucia. The vandals literally demolish Walls 
and upturn every foundation stone in a useless search for treasure! Poor St. Lucia has 
lost much through this type of ignorance. Obviously those attempts at treasure 
hunting have proved futile because such sites are locally referred to as "Maji" 
meaning, in effect, ''a waste of time". 

An article which appeared in the local newspaper in 1899, puts it rather 
succinctly when the editor described a wave of treasure hunting madness that was 
sweeping St. Lucia at the time. The story follows:- 

"In most of these islands, the money finding loafer is a standing 

institution. There seems no more paying means of obtaining money 

under false pretenses than to relate to some fool that you have dreamt 

that there is money buried in his or her yard or property and that by 

advancing a certain sum, you will dig up the gold and give it over to the 

payer. Gauging the credulity of the fool as you go along, you invent 

reasons for the delay of the treasure in materializing; and on one 
pretext or another, you draw more and more money. If you have an 
extra big fool to deal with, you introduce a supernatural element -a 
Guardian spirit of the gold, singularly enough, has to be placated by 
incantations which only gold can purchase. And so the course of 
Knavery runs on; until the victim is sucked dry. You will find it 
desirable at this stage, to take a holiday to one of the neighboring 
colonies but not for long. For the victim, realizing how utterly he has 
been duped, will, to escape ridicule, hold his tongue about the 
transaction, and you run no risk of being molested. You can then return 


and select another idiot to whom to sell experience. 
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The propensity to be deceived in this way pervades every grade of 
society in St. Lucia. There is hardly a yard in Castries which does not 
bear out this assertion by the evidence of deep pits and trenches yet 
unfilled. And, all about the country, you come across these gnawing 


records of folly and roguery" (Voice of St. Lucia, July 1899). 
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CHAPTER VIII 


BRIGAND SITES IN ST. LUCIA 





Over one hundred Brigand sites are known to me at the time of publication. 
This is truly amazing when it is realized that less than 30 sites were known when I 
began putting pen to paper, five years earlier. 

It is unfortunate that British soldiers attempted to destroy Brigand sites 
whenever they discovered them. This fact, however, has provided me with a major 
clue in the identification of Brigand sites. When suspected Brigand sites are located, 
they are generally found to be severely damaged, either with the roof blown in or the 
entrance blocked with large boulders. In the case of less apparent Brigand sites, such 
as open camps and lookout posts, I have used my experience of other confirmed sites 
and a logical approach to accommodate the obvious need for such sites in an 
organized network developed by the Brigands during their long struggle for freedom. 

I believe that several major camp sites still lie undetected in the forest of St. 
Lucia. I also believe that a number of caves, holes and tunnels may be lying 
undiscovered in cliff sides and along isolated ravines. I estimate that perhaps less than 
half the total number of Brigand sites in St. Lucia have actually been discovered to 
date. 

After much research, it has become evident that St. Lucia is the only island 
where there is so much physical evidence of Brigand activity. Apart from Jamaica, 
where Limestone caves of the Cockpit Country provided natural hiding places for the 
Maroons, only St. Lucia possesses so many defensive structures of the Brigands, such 
as caves, holes, tunnels and signal stations (see Figures 15, 16 and 22). This seems to 
indicate that St. Lucia was of major importance in the Brigand wars of the French 
Revolution and had strategic value to Victor Hugues in his brilliant campaign in the 
West Indies. The abundance of such sites may explain why la Croix was able to resist 


the British for so long in St. Lucia; but more importantly, it may also be the result of a 
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long history of maroonage in St. Lucia. 

Canaries Valley may be typical of the Brigand war strategy in the woods Of St. 
Lucia. I believe it was the Brigands' headquarters. A description of this beautify 
valley and its Brigand sites should help to explain the elaborate system of defensive 
posts located all over the hinterland of St. Lucia. Canaries Valley is a Steep sideq 
watershed catchment for the largest group of mountains in St. Lucia. The valley jg 
extremely narrow, splitting into several equally narrow tributaries, some leading 
down from the Gimie massif. This valley provided the Brigands with an ideal 
communication link between the central west coast and the highest interio; 
mountains. Instead of using pathways and trails, the Brigands traveled, Whenever 
possible, through Canaries River and its tributaries, in order to avoid leaving 
footprints or damaged vegetation, which would be the clues for discovery by those in 
pursuit. 

The Brigands constructed a network of strategic posts along the valley 
designed to provide them with rapid intelligence, safe and swift travel to their 
secluded camps and the ability to launch Surprise attacks from several ambush sites 
(see Figure 15). Those known to me are described in the following pages. 

An observation post was located on a steep slope, above the northern cliffs of 
Anse des Canaries, to provide good surveillance of the bay and the sea lanes 
connecting it to west coast communities. It consisted of a hole leading down into a 
small underground chamber, quite hidden from the road above and the sea below. On 
the nearby ridge above, there is an abandoned oven carved into a large rock. A little 
higher up, on the base of a cliff are two rough-cut caves. In much the same situation to 
the south of Anse des Canaries are two neatly cut caves, which commanded a good 
view of Canaries River mouth and sea coast. One was probably used as a temporary 
depot or Powder Magazine for hiding supplies from Guadeloupe, until the Brigands 
could move them to their interior camps. The other was an oven. 


About 800 meters inland, there is a Brigand camp on the ridge which separates 


Ravine Duval from Canaries River. A lookout site commands the valley and bay. A 
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camp site is located ph: hie eas nee much debris is strewn along the cliff (with 
potential for archaeological investigation). A water pond is located in the middle of 
this site and two well made ovens have been cut into the rock wall nearby. 
About 2000 meters inland and situated about 100 meters above Canaries 
River, there is an underground chamber on the steep northern slope of Morne Sibieux 
or Morne le Blane. It had two access tunnels leading up through the floor and two 
escape holes exiting through the roof. This hide-out apparently serviced a lookout and 
signal station located on top of this hill, where, at an elevation of about 260 meters, 
earthworks still exist. It has a good view of the river valley and surrounding Brigand 
camps. It would have also provided a communication link with Morne Trouble, 
Morne Rigout and Morne Houelmon further inland. Those mountains provided good 
surveillance for the protection of Brigand camps located at both Majaka, near Morne 
Marquis to the north of Canaries River and Ba Kan Nég Mawon on a ridge south- 
west of the river and Bef Mo, a plateau between Morne Gimie and Morne Houelmon, 
east of the same river. The latter camp site is very difficult to reach; it was extremely 
well hidden and probably harboured men, women and children. 

Those camp sites could be approached along Canaries River and several 
tributaries, including Ravine Majaka to the north and Ravine Sables to the south- 
west. The latter ravine passes through a deep and narrow canyon with vertical walls 
about 60 meters high. The Brigands could hide and rest just above a small waterfall in 
this canyon, with little fear of being followed. It was an ideal place to prepare and 
launch an ambush. I discovered a small rock-cut-basin or water hole, on the northern 
base of this canyon. 

Those camps would have been connected to other Brigand camps, such as 
Wayon Neg and Grand Magazin, with a network of trails running along ridge tops 
and through mountain passes in the very heart of St. Lucia’s rain forest. Travel 

through a natural and mature tropical forest is not difficult. The floor of the forest is 


relatively free of vegetation, where the cushion of decaying leaf litter forms 2" ideal 


© . x , * . . few 
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Much has been found to suggest that the valleys of la Liberté, la Voutte, la 
Verdure, Cochon, Galet, Venus and la Raye had a similar network of posts designed 
to protect the Brigands, while giving them the ability to launch a quick Offensive 
strike, then disappear quietly without leaving any clues for the enemy to follow, Such 
posts must have existed in early 1795, when Maj. Gen. Stewart launched the attack on 
Soufriére, by approaching from Vieux Fort in the south, instead of the more direct 
and shorter route from the north. This would indicate that Stewart had knowledge of 
Brigand strongholds along the west coast, from where ambushes against his troops 
would have been prepared. 

The situation on the east coast was somewhat different, with a less rugged 
terrain making it more difficult for the Brigands to hide or keep in close contact with 
each other and maintain seclusion over much greater distances. At least two valleys, 


Canelles and Ger, have a network of Brigand sites not unlike Canaries. I found two 
abandoned ovens at Fond Bérangé, which suggests to me that the Brigands may have 
baked their own bread at this fairly central location. 
Brigand sites can be classified into nine categories as follows: 

- Rock Shelters 

- Caves 

- Holes 

- Tunnels 

- Camps 

- Signal Stations 

- Landing Sites 

- Battle Sites 


- Miscellaneous Sites 
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Rock Shelters 


Apparently the Brigands made use of rock shelters 


abound, such as around Soufriére. Several natural and man-made rock 


in locations where boulders 


shelters are 


evident at Fond Gens Libres, Gros Piton and other Brigand areas. Six are known to 


me. It seems likely that rock shelters were used by the Brigands to protect themselves 


from the elements rather than from the enemy; though, the latter possibility should 


not be dismissed. 


Ger Valley: 


La Bastille: 


Fond Gens Libres: 


Gros Piton: 


Several natural rock shelters exist in the valley. Two are 
located near Tou sa Fon, at the base of a dry waterfall. 
Other rock shelters are located near a waterfall 500 
meters up-river, where Brigands may have hidden in 


ambush. 


There are several natural rock shelters around a Brigand 
site, which figured in the Battle of Rabot. They are 
located on a hill between Belfond and the highroad where 


the ambush occurred in 1795. 


There are several natural and man-made rock shelters at 
this Brigand site. One particular shelter is large enough 


to accommodate a dozen people. 


Half-way up the Piton, there are several rock shelters 
surrounding a small plateau, where there is evidence of 
abandoned agriculture. Earth has been removed from 
under the boulders apparently to provide shelter for one 


or two persons. 
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Petit Piton: 


Morne Lastic: 


Caves 


There are some natural rock shelters at the base of Pet; 
j Ctit 

Piton, where Brigands may have hidden while Observin 
g 


coastal activity near Soufriére Bay. 


There are some natural rock shelters on the hillside, at sf 
elevation of about 200 meters, from where Brigands may 
have hidden while observing the town and valley of 


Soufriére. 


The Brigands utilized natural caves and other features to construct shelters 


and depots in areas close to strategic targets or near major communication networks 


of roads, and to gain intelligence. 15 sites with caves have been located by me and are 


described below: 


La Feuillet: 


Jenno: 


Derniére Riviere: 


Two small caves are located at the base of a Brigand 
lookout and signal station on Morne la Feuillet (see figure 


20). 


A small cave exists in the Forestiére area where the 
Brigands may have hidden while observing troop 
movements around Morne Fortuné and Castries. The 


area is known as Solda Konjé. 


An isolated cave is located on the river bank below Aux 
Lyons. It was probably used by the Brigands for hiding 
supplies, on the way to various interior camps around la 


Sorciere. 
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Wavin Tou Dj 


Atiense: 


Kajouka: 


Kan Bwigan: 


Riviére d'Ore: 


Gros Piton: 


Anse des Pitons: 


ab: 


A small cave located on this ravine, was probably used by 


the Brigands to hide, rest or shelter. 


A damaged coastal cave located a few meters south of 
Canot River, was probably used by Brigands for hiding 
supplies from Guadeloupe. British soldiers may have 


destroyed the roof of this cave. 


Two small caves are located by a dry waterfall. Other 
caves lie amongst the cliffs nearby. One such cave is 


located near Tou sa Fon (see Figure 18). 


A cave is located at a Brigand camp site near Blanchard, 


formerly known as Kan Bwigan. 


A small neat cave has been cut into the northern canyon 
wall, about three meters above the river. It is capable of 
hiding a sentry in a prone position. A few hundred 
meters away, there is a larger cave, about 20 meters 


above the river. 


A small neat cave has been cut in the cliff above Fond 
Gens Libres. It has a low parapet wall, which partially 
hides the interior. It may have been used as a Brigand 


lookout. 


A small cave has been dug into the hillside near the coast, 
where the Brigands probably hid supplies from 


Guadeloupe, before transporting them to their camp at 
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Belfond: 


Anse la Liberté: 


Canaries: 


Guerre: 


Anse la Raye: 


Holes 


Fond Gens Libres nearby. 


Several rock caves are located near some dry lakes » 
Belfond. Those caves served as Brigand hideouts The 
area is known as la Bastille and was used for blocking ‘ 


retreat during the Battle of Rabot. 


A cave has been cut into the south side of a small ravine 
on the north side of the estate. Brigands accessed that 
cave by climbing up from the shore along an eroding 


fault-line on the cliff. 


At least two small roughly cut caves are located at the 


base of the northern cliffs overlooking Canaries River 


and Bay. 


A cave exists in an isolated ravine on the Venus Estate. It 
was probably used by the Brigands as a hide-out and 
storage depot. Nearby is Wavin San Dlo (River of Blood). 


Guerre is French for war. 


A small cave near the coast was probably a Brigand 


depot for hiding supplies from Guadeloupe. 


Holes, like caves, are found in strategic locations, usually quite close to the 


coast, dug into rock that was firm yet porous. Generally, those sites are badly 


damaged, probably the result of efforts made by the British to destroy them. The 15 


sites known to me are described below: 
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Martelly: 


Troumassée: 


Maison Rouge: 


Anse Ger: 


Tou sa Fon: 


La Ressource: 


A hole, large enough to accommodate an adult exists on 


Martelly Point where there is a commanding view of the 
coast. I believe it was a sentry lookout post for a nearby 


Brigand landing site at Tou Gwa. 


A hole six meters deep by one meter wide was destroyed 
during construction of the east coast highway. It was 
located in the middle of a pasture, where the road now 
passes. It is alleged that a Martiniquan disappeared there 


some years ago. 


Two holes are located on this estate, which was destroyed 
by Brigands who operated from a nearby camp at 


Wayon Nég. 


A pair of holes overlooking the bay were destroyed 
during construction of the east coast highway. I believe 
they served as sentry holes to guard Brigand camps 


further inland, similar to one located at Martelly Point. 


There is a damaged hole at the base of a cliff on the north 
side of Ger River. British soldiers probably tried to 
destroy it, to prevent its reuse by Brigands. It now has 


water inside. The local name means *Bottomless Pit'. 
A hole, which I believe was made by the Brigands, is 


located in the back yard of a small house opposite to the 


Vieux Fort Senior Secondary School. The hole is now 
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Morne Paul: 


Riviére d'Ore: 


Mokoji: 


Gros Piton: 


Canaries: 


Majaka: 


partly filled with garbage. 


In 1971, I discovered a hole on the ridge Connectin 
Morne Paul with Morne le Blanc. That hole may have 


been destroyed when the feeder road was built, 


A damaged hole with the southern wall blown out js 
located at the head of a canyon near the main road, about 
one kilometer north of the church. Lower down, on the 
bank of Riviére d'Oré, there are several holes of different 


sizes. 


A hole just north of Choiseul Town, is now used as a 
garbage dump. I believe it was the Brigand site from 
where they launched the first ambush against Stewart's 
troops in 1795. The British may have damaged it. The 


word Mokoji may be African. 


I located a hole on the western spur of Gros Piton, near a 
masonry ruin. The Brigands had camps and lookouts on 
Gros Piton and I believe the hole was associated with the 


Brigands. 


There is a hole located on the northern side of Canaries 


Valley. It is about six meters deep, located close to a rock 


oven. 


A pair of holes exist within the forest, north of Canaries 


River, between Morne Long and Morne Trouble, about 
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Kai Solda: 


Anse Galet: 


Wavin Pweson: 


Tunnels 


six kilometers from the coast. The name Majaka may be 


of African origin. 


A group of 10 holes were investigated by me, before six 
were destroyed by a recent development. Some were 
connected with tunnels underground. There are two good 
landing beaches north and south of this site and I believe 
the holes were used by Brigands to hide supplies from 


Guadeloupe. 


A hole, six meters deep by one meter wide, is located near 
the entrance to la Chaudiére Estate. This site is typical of 
other known Brigand sites and I believe that it was 
constructed and used by them. It was damaged by recent 
road works, but has been spared in the new west coast 


road project. 


I discovered a possible Brigand site in 1976, when I was 
viewing the scar left by the landslide of 1938. The 
remains of a hole were still visible along the top edge of 


the landslide's scar, at the time of my visit. 


The Brigands constructed some elaborate tunnels, indicating a high degree of 


engineering capability. Those structures were generally built near the coast or on the 


banks of ravines. The longest that I am aware of is over 200 meters in length. Seven 


tunnels known to me are listed below: 


Canelles: 


Tunnels along the Canelles River were, no doubt, used by 
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Desruisseaux: 


Black Bay: 


Sapphire: 


Sibieux: 


Kai Solda: 


Brigands for storing supplies. One was destroyed during 
road-works in 1976. I measured, and documented that 
site before it was lost. It was 12 meters long ang three 


meters underground. 


A tunnel with two openings exists on the Canelles River 
one kilometer from the village. This tunnel is obviously 
man-made and probably served as a Brigand lookout or 
hideaway (see Figure 19). Another tunnel once existed 
down stream but it was destroyed during road-works jn 


1976 (see Canelles). 


A collapsed tunnel is evident about two hundred meters 
from the sea. It may have served as a temporary depot 
for hiding supplies from Guadeloupe, after they were 


landed on the beach. 


A partially collapsed tunnel approximately 200 meters in 
length, runs from the beach at Sapphire to the cliffs near 
Piaye. 


A pair of damaged tunnels is located above Canaries 
River. They enter a chamber with two escape holes. The 
collapsed roof may be the result of the British to destroy 


such sites. 
At least 10 holes, some connected with tunnels, existed 


near the sea. Some holes have been damaged by recent 


road-works, causing them to become filled with earth. 
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Anse Galet: 


Camps 


A large cave had a tunnel exiting out the back, under a 


ravine. It seems that British soldiers may have destroyed 


the tunnel by 
Gens Libres. 


blowing in the roof. This site is near Ravine 


The Brigands may have established both temporary and permanent camps all 


over St. Lucia, not only in the isolated interior, where women and children could be 


safely hidden, but also near isolated parts of the coast for surveillance and information 


gathering. Some of the interior camps served as safe retreats in times of stress. I have 


listed only 23 of those camp sites that have been verified by me. 


Camp Bamba: 


Camp Décedé: 


La Sorciére: 


Ajoupa Beau Soleil: 


I believe this camp is the same one Moore attacked near 


Dauphin in 1796. 


This camp was the scene of a battle in 1794, when Peédre, 
a Republican leader of the Brigands, proved his military 


talents by defeating a superior British force. 


This mountain, like Gros Piton, was the site of a major 
Brigand camp and lookout, which was located on the 
flattened western side of the ridge. Evidence of possible 
rock traps are still visible. Moore estimated that 1000 
Brigands had taken refuge there in June 1796, when he 
attacked that stronghold. 


This possible Brigand camp is located on Déscleves Point, 


south of Dennery. The poetic name seems to suggest 
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Wayon Nég: 


Wayon Disip: 


Kal Fouk: 


Piton St. Esprit: 


Camp Morne Michel: 


Morne Caillandre: 


pleasant views of the rising sun in the east. 


I believe that this and other major camps existeq in the 
interior of St. Lucia. Pending site archaeologicg} 
investigations, this site is listed on the basis of its name, 
which could mean ‘from where Negroes radiate’ (see 


Chapter IX). 


This strange place name exists close to Wayon Neg. | 
believe it was also a Brigand camp. It could mean ‘from 


where followers radiate’. 


This is another of several possible Brigand camps in the 
Praslin area. The name means ‘Loin cloth’ which was the 


costume usually worn by Brigands while in the bush. 


This mountain served as a communication post and 


Brigand camp similar to one at Morne Caillandre. 


The location of this camp (mentioned by Glaudon in 
1853) has not been identified, but there is a Ravine 
Michel near Vieux Fort, so I believe that it was one and 


the same as Morne Caillandre. 


This is one of a few sites actually documented in Moore's 
diary, where he described a Brigand camp that he 
attacked and broke up (Moore knew this place as Morne 


Forcieuse). 
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Morne Paul: 


Morne Grand Magazin: 


Wavin Négri Mawon: 


Fond Gens Libres: 


Gros Piton: 


Morne la Croix: 


I located a Brigand hole in this area and I am of th 
e 


_— hd : 
pinion that it would form a vital link in the island-wid 
-wide 


communication network of the Brigands, where | believe 


a base camp may have once existed. The hole may have 


been destroyed by recent road construction. 


This mountain may have served the Brigands as a major 


base camp, depot and communication station. 


This is the name of the north-western branch of Piaye 
River. It suggests that a Brigand camp may have existed 
somewhere among those cliffs. The name may refer to 


‘Négwion’. 


This is the most visible and best preserved Brigand site in 
St. Lucia and one with some documentation. It holds the 
best archaeological potential for unlocking the secrets of 


this silent period. 


Gros Piton provides possible evidence of Brigand 
occupation. The plateau has several small rock shelters 
on its perimeter, where the Brigands may have sheltered 


from the elements, or hidden from attack. Fond Gens 


Libres lies below. 


Three possible Brigand camp sites were found on this 


mountain, which figured in the Battle of Rabot, when the 


Black Rangers were sent there by Stewart, to cover the 


western flank of that ambush and to rout the Brigands. 
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Morne Souf: 


Ba Kan Nég Mawon: 


Bef Mo: 


Majaka: 


Canaries: 


Camp Dieu Soutien: 


A major Brigand camp may have existed on the upper 
portion of this prominent mountain. I suggest that it may 
have also served as a lookout and signal station. Much 
physical evidence of elaborate rock Structures and 


earthworks still exist at this site. 


While I have been unsuccessful in actually locating this 
well known camp site, it obviously must exist. [¢ is 
extremely isolated and well hidden somewhere in the 
upper reaches of Canaries Valley. It remains illusive and 


unexplored by me. 


This is a major interior Brigand camp, well hidden on a 
plateau in the forest, close to Morne Gimie. The artifacts 
give evidence of extensive human occupation that could 


have come only from Brigands. 


I have found two sites which I believe were Brigand 
camps, about six kilometers from the coast, where two 
partially filled holes exist inside the present forest 
reserve. They are located on a ridge north of Canaries 


River. The name ‘Majaka' may be African. 
A Brigand camp site is located on the ridge at the 
junction of Ravine Duval and Canaries River. There are 


two ovens, a lookout and a pond nearby. 


It is my belief that this camp, which Moore attacked, was 


located on Morne Parasol near Anse La Raye. The 
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Brigands had retreated there in 1796, after abandoning 


their camp on la Sorciére, 


Camp Chambord: This was a Republican camp near Castries which Moore 
captured in April 1796. Apparently the Brigands had 


previously made use of it, about 1794 or 1795, according 


to Glaudon (1853). 


Signal Stations 
The Brigands had established an extensive network of island-wide 


communication stations from hilltop to hilltop. Those posts had to be within easy 
reach of the forest, in case a hasty retreat became necessary, yet close enough to the 
coast to maintain easy contact with Republican ships from Guadeloupe and to watch 
the movements of British troops stationed around the coast of St. Lucia. Signal 
stations were never more than five kilometers apart, which was the maximum distance 
over which a Brigand could effectively communicate with the Abeng horn. In most 
cases in St. Lucia, they were about two kilometers apart, and sometimes very much 
closer, serving as relay stations to convey messages in a hurry. 

The following list consists of those 18 sites known to me and confirmed, after 


site inspection, as the most appropriate locations for a logical network of signal 


stations: 

La Sorciére: I have identified this prominent mountain as important 
in the network of Brigand communicating stations 
around the island. 

Morne la Combe: This mountain was centeral in a communication network 


established by the Brigands. The boulders at the top seem 


to have been repositioned to assist in hiding the post. 
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Morne Duroché: 


Piton St. Esprit: 


Morne Caillandre: 


Morne Paul: 


Gros Piton: 


Morne Souf: 


Morne Bonin: 


This hill provided a vital communication link jn the 
Brigands' island-wide network. Boulders appear to hays 


been shifted, to disguise and hide the site. 


This central mountain formed a vital link in the island. 


wide network for Brigand communications. 


This is another vital communication station and camp 
used by the Brigands. It was also used as a lookout, 
commanding the entire south coast of St. Lucia. It was 


known to Moore as Morne Forcieuse. 


I suggest that a signal station was necessary on this 
mountain to complete the Brigands' island-wide 


communication link. 


This mountain was used by the Brigands as a major base 
camp, with additional facilities on its western side. It also 
served as a vital communication link from the top, where 
there is evidence of man-made alteration to the rock 


outcrop. 


This known Brigand camp must have also served as an 
intermediate communication station for the Brigands 
who controlled Soufriére for much of their four years’ 


war with the British. 


I found evidence similar to other Brigand sites where the 


ground appears to have been altered, which suggests that 
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Morne Grand Magazin: 


Morne Tabac: 


Mon Touble: 


Morne Houelmon: 


Morne Parasol: 


Morne Derriére Dos: 


a communication station may have existed on this hilltop. 


I believe that a signal station would have been necessary 
on this mountain, to complete the island-wide 
communication network of the Brigands, where an 


extensive depot and base camp also existed. 


While I have not been able to find evidence of Brigand 
occupation, it appears likely that a communication and 
lookout station would have been necessary on this 


strategically located mountain. 


This hill may have been the first signal station on 
Canaries Valley, with a good view of the river and bay. It 
provided excellent direct communication with a number 


of major interior Brigand camps. 


This mountain served the dual purpose of a signal station 
and a lookout to protect a major camp located further 


inland at Bef Mo. 


A likely site for a Brigand signal station, and possibly the 
location of Camp Dieu Soutien. It requires further 
investigation. Many battles and skirmishes took place 
around this mountain. Moore chased away over 700 


Brigands from that camp. 


I suggest the need for a signal station at this location, in 


order for the Brigands to complete their island-wide 
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Solda Konjé: 


Piton Flore: 


Morne la Feuillet: 


Landing Sites 


communication network. 


This site was abandoned by the Brigands in April 1796 


when the British attacked Morne Fortuné from the rear, 


I suggest the need for a Brigand station on this centrally 
located peak, which was named after the Brigand leader 
Flore Bois Galliard. It may also be the location of Camp 


Décedé. 


I found strong evidence of Brigand occupation on this 
hill, which is the closest promontory that overlooks both 
Pigeon Island and Morne Fortuné, as well as Martinique, 
while allowing safe easy access to Brigand camps in the 
interior (see Figure 20). It was probably used for 
transmitting intelligence about activities around Pigeon 


Island, the Morne and Martinique. 


Landing sites were used for receiving arms and supplies smuggled from 


Guadeloupe. Those sites were not only located in isolated bays like Tou Gwa, but 


sometimes close to British outposts like Praslin. While only 14 sites are listed, others, 


for which conclusive evidence is lacking, must have existed. 


Esperance Bay: 


An American ship tried to land supplies for the Brigands 
at Esperance Bay, but Moore's troops stationed near 


Anse Anglais, prevented it. 
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Trou Hal Hal: 


Attense: 


Praslin Beach: 


Tou Gwa: 


Canelles Beach: 


Black Bay: 


Sapphire Beach: 


Bwa Chik: 


Anse I'Ivrogne: 


An isolated bay on the north-east coast with a safe 


landing and direct access to la Sorciére Camp. 


A Landing site near the mouth of Anse Canot River, 
which was utilized for unloading supplies into a cave a 


few meters to the south. 


A calm landing site on the north side of Praslin Bay with 


direct access to a major camp at Wayon Nég. 


An isolated bay with a safe landing, having direct access 


to a nearby camp at Duroché. 


A calm landing on the south-west coast, with direct 
access to depots along the Canelles River, including Kan 


Bwigan, and a base camp on Morne Caillandre. 
A calm landing on the south-west coast where there was a 
possible Brigand tunnel, with access to several inland 


depots. 


A safe, isolated landing on the south-west coast, with 


direct access to a nearby tunnel and major storage depot. 
A safe landing near a Brigand cave on the south-west 
coast, with access to several nearby caves and holes at 


Riviére d'Oré. 


A calm landing site on the south side of Gros Piton, below 
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Anse des Pitons: 


Anse des Canaries: 


Anse la Verdure: 


Anse Galet: 


Battle Sites 


a major Brigand camp at Fond Gens Libres, 


A more difficult landing site on the north side of Gros 


Piton, with access to a storage cave nearby. 


A safe landing beach, with direct access to several 


Brigand sites located along Canaries Valley. 


A safe landing near a major depot of holes and tunnels 


(Anse Lavoutte nearby was also used). 


A safe landing on the west coast, with access to a nearby 
hole; to a major depot in a cave and tunnel further 
inland; and to a major Brigand camp on Morne Parasol, 


above Ravine Gens Libres. 


There is very little recorded information about the Brigands in St. Lucia; apart 


from Fortescue's History of the -British Army and Moore's Diary, which contain 


rather vague information. Local Brigand place names have been very revealing with 


regard to certain sites. I have listed only the 14 known battle sites. 


Dauphin: 


La Sorciére: 


A skirmish took place in the Vicinity of the village, which 
had been destroyed and then burnt by the Brigands. 
Moore's soldiers chased some Brigands into the bush and 
attacked a Brigand camp in the woods nearby, probably. 


Camp Bamba, which had already been evacuated. 


Moore attacked a major camp on la Sorciére, where he 
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Combat: 


Dennery: 


Ravine Praslin: 


Praslin: 


Mamiku: 


Micoud: 


Combat is th 
2 € name of an area in the interior near 
abonne i 

au, which no doubt, is reflective of an encounter 


betw i i 
een Brigand warriors and British soldiers, probably 


when the Brigands were attacked near their camp on la 
Sorciére. 


Several battles took place in the area around Dennery 
and Mabouya, during mid-year of 1796, after the 
Brigands had set fire to Dennery Village and the cane 
fields of Mabouya Valley. 


I found a small Eighteenth Century 4-pounder cannon 
near the 1796 battle site, which Moore described in his 
diary. 


This area figured in numerous battles, perhaps because 
Praslin Bay was being used by the Brigands for 


smuggling arms and supplies from Guadeloupe. 
The estate house was used as a military outpost by 
Brigands, for a short time, before it was captured by 


British soldiers in 1796. 


An engagement took place between Brigand warriors 


and British soldiers stationed at Mon Jenno. 
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Troumassée: 


Mahaut: 


Vieux Fort: 


Caillandre: 


Rabot: 


Wavin Konba: 


While Moore was marching across the river with his 
troops, the Brigands launched an ambush with Casualties 


occurring on both sides. 


The Brigands attacked and destroyed the estate house, 


plundered the estate and left it in ruins. 


The British invaded and captured the town of Vieux Fort 
from the Brigands, who abandoned the area after a brief 


skirmish, leaving behind a considerable cache of arms, 


Moore attacked a Brigand camp and lookout post on 
what was then called Morne Forcieuse. The Brigands fled 
after suffering losses but returned later to re-establish 


that important lookout. 


The Battle of Rabot, which took place in April 1795, with 
heavy casualties on both sides, is the best documented 
engagement of the Brigand Wars (see Chapter IV and 
Figures 6 and 7). 


This place name is suggestive of a battle between British 
soldiers and Brigands. This ravine ascends from a 
Brigand camp at Kai Solda to another camp at Morne 
Parasol (possibly Camp Dieu Soutien), where a battle 


took place and about 700 Brigands were dispersed by 


Moore's troops. 
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Miscellaneous Sites 
EEE 


he followi i : 
The following sites are different from all those listed above and are theref 
ore 


pl aced into this miscellaneous 
beehives in natural and man-made holes, 


in rock, petroglyphs and rock sculptures. 


Ger Holes: 


Ger Sculptures: 


Fond Bérangé Ovens: 


t * 
category. They include bread ovens carved in rock, 


seats carved in boulders, wash basins carved 


12 such sites known to me are listed below: 


A number of small holes have been cut into the wall 
along the northern cliffs of Ger River, near some Brigand 
sites. The holes average about 30 cm in diameter and 
about 100 cm deep. They are clearly man-made and were 
probably made by Brigands for the purpose of procuring 
honey from the beehives that would form within. So far, 


every hole seen by me, either has or had a beehive in it. 


There is a life-size sculpture of a human skull (see Figure 
13) carved into the rocky base of a trail waich has been 
cut out of the cliff. That trail actually links several 
Brigand sites in the area, including Tou sa Fon. It is my 
view that the sculpture is not the work of Amerindians, 
but may have been done by Brigands, perhaps to scare 
away unwanted visitors. Near the coast at Micoud there 


is a rock with a seat carved into it. 


Two ovens have been cut into the cliffs at Fond Bérangé, 
apparently by the Brigands for the purpose of baking 
bread. Those ovens are small (about one square meter in 


area) and were very isolated, in an area that was once 


deeply wooded. 
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D'Oré Holes: 


Gros Piton: 


Canaries Magazine 


Canaries Ovens: 


Canaries Pond: 


Canaries Holes: 


Small holes may have been cut into the canyon walls, for 


collecting honey from beehives that would form inside, 


A carved rock on the trail leading from Fond Gens 
Libres to the plateau above, appears to be a Sheltered 
seat to accommodate a Brigand sentry on coastal 
surveillance duty. The view from that spot covers the 


entire south-west coast of the island. 


There is a neatly cut cave in the rock outcrop on the 
southern side of Canaries Valley that looks like a Powder 


Magazine. Nearby is an oven similarly cut into the rock. 


A small neatly cut hole appears to be a bread oven (see 
Figure 9) of less than one square meter in area. It was cut 
into a rock outcrop located on the ridge above a Brigand 
hole, about 500 meters north of Anse des Canaries. 
Several more ovens are located along the valley and 


ridge. 


There is a small water pond next to a Brigand site on the 


ridge between Ravine Duval and Canaries River. 


There are several small holes, similar to those in Ger 
Valley, cut into the cliffs and rocks along Canaries 
Valley, where several Brigand sites existed. It is my 
opinion that some were made by Brigands for the 
purpose of obtaining honey from the beehives that would 


inevitably form within. 
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Ravine Sables: 


Galet Valley: 


Morne Dudon: 


On a tributary of Canaries River known as Ravine 
Sables, there is a large canyon above a small waterfall, 
where a small rock-cut-basin exists. I am of the view that 
since the basin is not typically Amerindian, it might be 
Brigand. This site would have provided seclusion and the 
ability to prepare an ambush. It also provided quick 
access to a known Brigand camp at Ba Kan Nég Mawon 


on the ridge. 


At the base of a waterfall near a Brigand tunnel on the 
northern tributary of Galet River, there is a large smooth 
flat rock with strange etchings of short lines and small 
holes, not unlike ‘Morse Code’, perhaps as guide marks 


(see Figure 21). 


Several water holes, which look like laundry tubs, are 
carved into the top edge of a cliff, overlooking Castries 
Harbour; a small hole, like a bread oven, has been dug 


into the rock nearby. 
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BAR KAN NEG MAWON 





é 


WAYON DICIP LA CONSTITUTION 








KALFOUK 





LA CONVENTION 






LA BASTILLE 


















MORNE LA CROIX MORNE GRANO MAGAZIN OneAt 
TOU SAN FON 
KAJOUKA MASSACRE 
FON GEN LIB WAVIN NEG MAWON 









KAN PAILLOTTE KAN BWIGAN TOU VILAIN 
GAYA BOIS 








MOKOJI OLIBO 





LE TRICOLORE 





CAMP MORNE MIC 







LA PATRIOTE 


MAP SHOWING BRIGAND PLACE NAMES 
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CHAPTER Ix 


BRI 


GAND PLACE NAMES DESCRIBED 


In my exhausti 
y Ive search through the literature available to me, I was 
> 


0 ee pe Wi oe that have survived; even if 
ocally in obscure areas of St. Lucia 
(see Figure 22). The Brigand toponymy is extremely rich in St. Lucia. 

The Brigand place names are presented in table form, with the place name 
first, followed by its general location and the probable meaning of the name. When 
names are grouped by area, a correlation can be seen between the concentration of 
names and Brigand activity in the area. Republican held Soufriére, the stronghold of 
the Brigands from 1794-1798, has a high concentration of Brigand place names, as 
well as unnamed Brigand sites. Canaries Valley, likewise, has a large number of 
Brigand place names; it was also the location of some major Brigand camps. After 
scrutinising the place names, it becomes apparent that the Brigands must have 


controlled the western side of St. Lucia from Roseau to Laborie, and into the central 
forest and perhaps beyond. 

While most of the names encountered in my research were selected for listing 
because of their similarity to events, personalities, or attitudes linked to the Brigands, 
a few may have to be discarded if further research proves them to be unrelated. The 


names are separated into three categories, reflecting Brigand activities, melancholy 


attitudes and Republican ideology, respectively. 


PLACE NAMES REFLECTING BRIGAND ACTIVITIES 





PLACE NAME LOCATION INTERPRETATION 
Ajoupa Beau Soleil Dennery Sunshine hut 
Anse Anglais Espérance English bay 
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Anse aux Anglais 
Anse Cicatriser 
Anse la Voutte 
Aux Lions 
Ba Kan Nég Mawon 
Barreur 
Barriére 
Bataille 
Batai Maricinth 
Bara Bara (Bawé bwa) 
Blocade 
Boug Ginée 
Bwa Kaché 
Camp Anneau 
Camp Chambord 
Camp Décidé 
Camp Dieu Soutien 
Camp Morne Michel 
Camps 
Chasser 
Combat 
Combat 
Démolir 
Derriére Dos 
Derriére Morne 
Derriére Morne 
Derriére Morne 
Désclaves 


Desmariniéres 


Canaries 
Gros Islet 
Canaries 
Mabouya 
Canaries 
Dennery 
Micoud 
Anse la Raye 
Cul de Sac 
Castries 
Anse la Raye 
Roseau 
Castries 
Anse la Raye 
Castries 
Dauphin 
Anse la Raye 
Vieux Fort 
1“ District 
Babonneau 
Micoud 
Babonneau 
Canaries 
Anse la Raye 
Choiseul 
Soufriére 
Vieux Fort 
Dennery 
Micoud 
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English bay 

Heal from a sear 
Vault bay 

Lion's den 
Maroon camp 
Helmsman 

Barrier 

Battle 

Maricinth's battle 
Block the woods 
Blockade 

Person from Guinea 
Hiding place 
Circular camp 
Chambord's camp 
Decision camp 
Camp of God's help 
Michel's hill camp 
Encampments 

To chase 

Fight 

Battle 
Demolish 
Secluded 
Behind the mountain 
Behind the mountain 
Behind the mountain 
slaves 


Sailors 





Du Fort 
Fond Anglais 
Fond Dangereux 
Fond d'Eau Rouge 
Fond Tigre 
Fond Verser 
Gardette 
Gaya Bois 
Genereaux 
Gros Roche 
Guerre 
Hal Hal 
Jakmana 
Kajouka 
Kal Fouk 
Kan Bamba 
Kan Bwigan 
Kan Paillotte 
Kan Piston 
Kan Ponmet 
Labyrinthe 
La Bistiere 
La Croix 
La Guerre 
La Maze 
La Pesé 
La Retraite 
La Retraite 
La Retraite 


Anse la Raye 
Soufriére 
Soufriére 
Roseau 
Soufriére 
Soufriére 
Dennery 
Choiseul 
Micoud 
Anse la Raye 
Anse la Raye 
Dennery 
Anse la Raye 
Micoud 
Praslin 
Dauphin 
Micoud 
Choiseul 
Castries 
Choiseul 
Anse la Raye 
Dennery 
Several Places 
Micoud 
Choiseul 
Vieux Fort 
Canaries 
Dennery 
Vieux Fort 
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Fort 

British hole 
Dangerous hole 
Red water hole 
Tiger's hole 
Inverted hole 
Female guard 
Bois Galliard 
General 

Big rock 

War 

African word (?) 
African word (?) 
African word (?) 
Crotch cover 
Bamba's camp 
Brigand's camp 
Camp of straw 
Camp breeding fleas 
Camp of promises 
Labyrinth 
Lancet 

Brigand leader 
War 
The maze 
Pierced hole 
Retreat 

Retreat 


Retreat 





Lans Féwé 

Lans Janbet 

Léchel 

Lumiére 

Mache Gaye 

Majaka 

Makana 

Makar 

Massacre 
Massacre 
Massacre 

Milat 

Moka 

Mokoji 

Mon Chagwé 
Mon Etoile 
Mon Toublé 
Morne Blessé 
Morne de Feu 
Morne d'Or (Guerre) 
Morne Enfer 
Morne Espion 
Morne Grand Magazin 
Morne la Croix 
Morne le Blanc 
Morne Soldats 
Olibo 

Parolo 


Pays Perdu 


Castries 
Canaries 
Anse la Raye 
Mabouya 
Choiseul 
Canaries 
Gros Islet 
Gros Islet 
Anse la Raye 
Castries 
Micoud 
Gros Islet 
Choiseul 
Choiseul 

? 

Praslin 
Canaries 
Roseau 
Espérance 
Roseau 
Soufriére 
Anse la Raye 
Choiseul 
Soufriére 
Laborie 
Gros Islet 
Laborie 
Soufriére 


Babonneau 
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Bay of illicit Profit 
Pen-knife bay 
Ladder 

Fire or light 
Galliard's step 
African word (?) 
African word (?) 
African word (?) 
Massacre 
Massacre 
Massacre 
Mullatto 

African word (?) 
African word (?) 
Ordeal hill 

Hill of stars 

Hill of trouble 
Hill of injury 
Hill of fire 

Hill of war 

Hell mountain 
Spy mountain 
Large depot 
Brigand leader 
White mountain 
Soldiers' mountain 
African word (?) 
Rock wall 

Lost country 


Pays Perdu 
Ped Mouteé 
pité 
Piton Flore 
Ravine Coho 
Ravine Duel 
Ravine Valois 
Rédoute 
Réduit 
Réunion 
Réunion 
Solda Konjé 
Ti Rocher 
Ti Rocher 
Tou san Fon 
Tou Vilain 
Tou Wat 
Tou Zonbi 
Truand 
Troja 
Vieux I' Anglais 
Vigé 
Vigé 
Vigé 
Vole 
Wayon Disip 
Wayon Nég 
Wavin Féwé 


Wavin Konba 


Dennery 
as 
Mabouya 
Forestiére 
Dauphin 
Canaries 
Choiseul 
Choiseul 
Gros Islet 
Choiseul 
Soufriére 
Castries 
Castries 
Micoud 
Micoud 
Micoud 
Anse la Raye 
Praslin 
Gros Islet 
Castries 
Canaries 
Vieux Fort 
Soufriére 
Micoud 
Micoud 
Micoud 
Micoud 
Gros Islet 
Anse la Raye 
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Lost country 

Lost while climbing 
Plunder 

Brigand leader 
African word (?) 
Duel ravine 
Ravine of courage 
Fort 

Fort 

Reunion 

Reunion 

Soldier's holiday 
Little rock 

Little rock 
Bottomless pit 
Scoundrel's hole 
Den of thieves 
Ghost's hole 
Villain, crook 
African word (?) 
Old English 
Lookout 

Lookout 

Lookout 

Robber 

Radiating followers 
Radiating Negroes 
Illicit ravine 


Battle ravine 


Wavin Nég Mawon 
Wavin San Dlo 
Wavin Sann Difé 


Wavin Tou Djab 


Laborie 


Anse la Raye 
Anse la Raye 


Denncry 


Maroon ravine 
Bloody water ravine 
Ash ravine 


Ravine of devils 


PLACE NAMES REFLECTING BRIGAND ATTITUDES 





An Lenfe 
Attense 
Barre Désolé 
Belle Alliance 
Bruton 
Caprice 
Désolé 
Désolé 
Espérance 
Espérance 
Espérance 
Espérance 
Espérance 
Espérance 
Fond Tranquille 
Grace 
Hope Estate 
La Grace 
La Haut 
La Haut 
La Pensée 
La Pensée 


La Ressource 


Dauphin 
Dennery 
Canaries 
Cul de Sac 
Soufriére 
Micoud 
Dennery 
Soufriére 
Canaries 
Choiseul 
Dauphin 
Micoud 
Soufriére 
Vieux Fort 
Soufriére 
Vieux Fort 
Vieux Fort 
Laborie 
Laborie 
Soufriére 
Choiseul 
Castries 


Dennery 
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In hell 
Attention 
Desolate ridge 
Good cooperation 
Brutish (?) 
Caprice 
Desolate 
Desolate 
Hope 

Hope 

Hope 

Hope 

Hope 

Hope 
Tranquil hole 
Grace 

Hope 

Grace 

Height 
Height 
Thought 
Thought 


Resource 


=. —_— 


La Ressource 
La Tourmente 
Malgré-¢a 
Malgré-tout 
Malgré-tout 
Malgré-tout 
Malgré-tout 
Malgré-tout 
Mauvais 
Mon Montant 
Mon Repos 
Mon Repos 
Mon Repos 
Mon Repos 
Mon Soukou 
Morne Grenier 
Patience 
Ravine Toraille 
Recour 
Solitude 
Solitaire 
Twankil 
Vaillier 
Vaillier 


Valois 


Vieux Fort 
La Sorciére 
Choiseul 
Anse la Raye 
Dauphin 
Micoud 
Soufriére 
Vieux Fort 
Choiseul 
Canaries 
Gros Islet 
Laborie 
Micoud 
Vieux Fort 
Canaries 
Gros Islet 
Micoud 
Soufriére 
La Sorciére. 
? 

Laborie 
Soufriére 
Laborie 
Patience 


Choiseul 


Resource 
Torment 
Despite that 
Despite all 
Despite all 
Despite all 
Despite all 
Despite all 

Bad 

High rising 
My rest 

My rest 

My rest 

My rest 

Hill of rescue 
Lofty mountain 
Patience 
Turret(?) ravine 
Recover or recruit(?) 
Secluded 
Lonely 
Tranquility 
Value 

Value 

Valiant 


PLACE NAMES REFLECTING BRIGAND IDEOLOGIES 


Anse la Liberté 
Champagne 


Canaries 


Anse la Raye 
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Liberty bay 


Place in France 





Chaubourg 
Cherbourg 
Félicité-ville 
Fond Gens Libres 
Jacmel 
L'Egalité 
L'Union 

La Bastille 

La Comine 

La Constitution 
La Convention 
La Fidélle 

La Liberté 

La Loi 

La Nation 

Le Patriote 

Le Republicain 
La Révolution 
Le Tricolor 
Libertie 

Libres 

Morne Franciou 
Morne Francois 
Ravine Elysée 
Ravine Gens Libres 


Ravine Langueduc 


Castries 
Soufriére 
Castries 
Soufriére 
Roseau 
Anse la Raye 
Micoud 
Soufriére 
Micoud (?) 
Praslin 
Soufriére 
St. Lucia 
Cul de Sac 
Vieux Fort 
Dauphin 
Laborie 
Dennery 
Gros Islet 
Choiseul 
1* District 
Soufriére 
Choiseul 
Micoud (?) 
Babonneau 
Anse Galet 
Vieux Fort 
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Place in France 
Place in France 
Happy town 
Valley of freedom 
Place in Haiti 
Equality 

Union 

Bastille 
Community 
Constitution 
Convention 
Faithful 
Freedom 

Law 

Nation 

Patriot 
Republican 
Revolution 
Tricolour flag 
Liberty 

Free 

French hill 
French mountain 
Place in France 
Freedom ravine 


Place in France 





APPENDIX A 


CREOLE TERMS ASSOCIATED WITH THE BRIGANDS 


Amé 
Batali 
Bawad 
Baweé 
Bwigan 
Bwigandai 
Chapé 
Chwan 
Débondé 
Débouwé 
Defann 
Défi 
Dékanpé 
Dézesion 
Dispawet 
Djetapin 
Djine 
Djotine 
Fizi 
Fléwe 
Fos 
Foukan 
Jon-pai 
Jouk-fouwé 
Joupa 
Kaché 
Kal-fouk 
Kan 
Kanpé 
Kaskou 
Konba 
Koné 
Konplo 
Koutla 
Kouwai 
Lachas 
Ladje 
Lamé 
Lapoud 
lélmi 
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Armed 
Battle 
Blockade 
To block 
Brigand 
Quarrel, noise 
To escape 
Guerrilla 
To escape 
To clean out a fire-arm 
Defend, resist 
Defy 
To decamp 
Desertion 
Disappear 
Ambush 
Native of Guinea 
Guillotine 
Gun 
Thin pointed sword 
Hole in the ground 
Abandon camp 
Straw hut 
To load a musket 
Garden hut 
Hiding place 
Crotch cover 
Camp 
To camp 
Precipice 
Battle 
To blow a Conch or Abeng 
Plot 
Cutlass 
Courage 
Chase or hunt 
War 
Army 
Gun powder 
Enemy 


Lésé 
Libéwé 
Masak 
Masakwé 
Mawon 
Mawonne 
Nég 
Négwess 
Négwion 
Pan 
Pawé 
Pieté 
Pijé 
Pilé 
Plon 
Ponye 
Protéjé 
Pwi 
Sipwann 
Siyaleé 
Solda 
Soté 
Soukou 
Soukouwé 
Soukouyon 
Tchenbé 
Tchenbwa 
Tchilot 
Tim Tim 
Tou 
Twaka 
Vayan 
Véyé 
Vilen 
Vout 
Waté 
Wéeébelion 
Wéjiman 
Wevolté 
Wézistans 
Wibi 
Winé 
Zatwap 
Zonbi 
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To desert 

To liberate 
Massacre 

To slaughter 
Runaway slave 
Wanderer 
Negro 

Negress 

Negro boy 
Fer-de-lance Snake 
To take shelter 
To resist 
Squeeze 

To plunder 
Musket ball 
Dagger, Poniard 
To defend or shelter 
Captured, caught 
Surprise 

To signal 

Soldier 

To leap, startle 
Aid, rescue 

To succour 

Night blood sucking phantom 
To hold, to arrest 
Obeah 

Trousers 

Folk tales 

Hole 

Battle, trouble 
Brave 


- To watch, to guard 


A scoundrel 
Cave 

To misfire 
Organized resistance 
Regiment 

To revolt 
Opposition 
Repulse 

To overthrow 
Trap, ruse 
Ghost 


APPENDIX B 


CALS EINVIA BD 


SOME NATURAL RESOURCES USED BY THE BRIGANDS 


Agave 
Agouma 
Agouti 
Akajou 

Aki 

Akwa 
Awali 
Babadin 
Bak 

Balizié 
Banja 
Bannann 
Bannann pilé 
Bélanjenn 
Bi bwa 
Bouyon 
Bouyon gwa 
Bwa bandé 
Bwa canou 
Bwa cotlet 
Bwaden 
Bwa flo 
Bwa let 
Bwa lom 
Café 

Café djab 
Chadon 
Chadon béni 
Chal 
Chambwa 
Chanpiyon 
Chapantié 
Chapoti 
Chaspawel 
Chatou 
Chebon 
Chin 

Chou 

Chou bouton 


Sisal hemp 
Wild spinach 
Hare-like animal 
Cashew apple 
Genip 

Fish fritter 
Aralie 
Barbadine 
River crab 
Heliconia 

Wild yam 
Plantain 
Pounded plantain 
Eggplant 

Log for leverage 
Broth 
Meat-soup 
Nerve stimulant 
Medicinal tree 
For hot bath 
Bay tree 

Balsa wood 
Medicinal shrub 
Fibre 

Coffee 

Wild coffee 
White seaegg 
Fit weed 

Bottle torch 
Lucky charm 
Mushroom 
Medicinal herb 
Sapodilla 
Sarsaparilla 
Octopus 
Charcoal 

Green tea 
Tannia 

Wild eddo 





Chou ponm 
Dachin 
Difé 
Dité kako 
Diten 
Diwi 
Djitanm 
Donbwé 
Eskago 
Fawin 
Fig 
Flanbo 
Fomagé 
Fonbwez 
Fouje 
Ganja 
Glou Glou 
Gonm 
Gonmbo 
Go ponpon 
Go siwo 
Gouj 
Gwen Lanni 
Gwes kochon 
Gwi Gwi 
Gwinad 
Gwiyav 
Jako 
Jenjanm 
Jéewaliom 
Ji 
Jiwof 
Jomou 
Kabwit 
Kachiman 
Kafé 
Kaimit 
Kaka poul 
Kako 
Kalbas 
Kalalou 
Kamo 
Kann 
Kanna sovaj 
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Cabbage 
Dasheen 
Fire 

Cocoa tea 
Thyme 
Rice 
Arrow-root 
Dumplings 
Snail 
Farine, cassava flour 
Banana 
Torch 
Devil's tree 
Raspberry 
Fern 

Ganja 

Palm oil 
Gum 

Okro 
Leonotis 
Molasses 
Squash 
Aniseed 
Lard 

Palm nut 
Pomegranate 
Guava 
Parrot 
Ginger 

A herb 
Juice 

Clove 
Pumpkin 
Goat 
Custard apple 
Coffee 

Star apple 
Periwinkle 
Cocoa stick 
Calabash 
Calaloo soup 
River Mullet 
Sugar cane 
Wild duck 





Kannel 
Kas 
Kasav 
Kasav miel 
Kawet 
Kawot 
Kayal 
Kochon 
Koko 
Kola 
Kon 
Konfiti 
Kong 
Konkonm 
Kos lai 
Kosol 
Koubouyon 
Kouch Kouch 
Kou Kou 
Kouson 
Kwab 
Kwabié 
Kwi 
Kwibich 
Kwistofin 
Lababad 
Lacho 
La-gli 
Lai 

Lajlé 
Lalwé 
Lanbi 
Lanmoui 
Lanmwel 
Lanni 
Lansan 
Lantil 
Lapen 
Latanié 
Lélé 
Léponj 
Let 

Léti 
Léza 
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Cinnamon 
Cassia 
Cassava bread 
Honey comb 
Turtle 
Carrot 
Heron 

Pig 

Coconut 
Kola 

Horn 

Jam 

Conga eel 
Cucumber 
Garlic 
Soursop 
Broth 

Cush Cush 
Cornmeal and Ochro 
Watercress 
Crab 

Heron 
Calabash dish 
Crayfish 
Christophine 
Sweet biscuit 
White lime 
Tree gum 
Garlic 
Jelly 
Aloe vera 
Conch 
Salted cod fish 
Marrow 
Anise 
Incense 
Lentil 
Rabbit 
Broom palm 
Swizzle stick 
Sponge 

Milk 

Lettuce 
Iguana 


Lienn savon 
Loyé 
Lozei 
Lwil pama-kwisti 
Mabi 
Makambou 
Malanga 
Mal-g6j 
Manyok 
Ma-tété 
Mawopiman 
Melon 

Mi 
Miskad 
Miwiz 
Molokoi 
Mouben 
Mouchas 
Moulon dlo 
Nwa 
Obédjin 
Pai 

Pannad 
Papai 

Patat 

Pat kanna 
Pedwi 
Pelikan 
Pen 

Pen-mi 
Pesi 

Pié wozo 
Pijon 
Pilowi 
Piman 
Pistache 
Plim 

Ponm damou 
Ponm délienn 
Ponm dézen 
Ponm Kannel 
Ponm sité 
Ponmwac 
Ponm woz 
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Chew stick 
Laurel 

Sorrel 

Castor oil 

Maubi drink 
Wild banana 
Wild tannia 
Oxalis 

Cassava 

Farine and hot milk 
Rope from tree bark 
Melon 

Corn 

Nutmeg 

Wild cherry 
Tortoise 
Hog-plum 

Starch 
Water-melon 
Cashew nut 

Egg plant 

Straw 

soup 

Papaw 

Sweet potato 
Medicinal creeper 
Partridge 

Pelican 

Bread 

Corn bread 
Parsley 

Reed 

Pigeon 

Edible rat-like animal 
Pepper 

Peanut 

Feather 

Pomerac 

Wild passion fruit 
Red apple 

Sugar apple 
Golden apple 
Pomerac 

Rose apple 





Potwi 

Poul dlo 
Powo 

Pwa 

Pwa angol 
Pwa kasé 
Pwalin 

Pwa salad 
Pwa zié nwe 
Pwéson 
Pwin 
Safétida 
Sansi 
Sapoti 
Sasafwa 
Savonnet 
Sel 

Senné 
Sidjin 

Sik 
Simen-kontwa 
Sitwonnel 
Siwet 

Siwiz 

Siwo 

Siwo miel 
Sos 

Souf 
Souflet 
soup toti 
Tabak dJab 
Tamadoz 
Tanbou 
Tanbouwen 
tanmawen 
Tayo 
Tchitchima 
Tche palmis 
Téson 
Téwin 
Tibonm 
Ti-lonyon 
Tiyel 
Tizann 
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Earthenware 
Waterfowl 
Leek 
Peas 
Pigeon peas 
Split peas 
Cashew nut cake 
Salad beans 
Black-eyed peas 
Fish 
Plum 
Medicinal plant 
Leech 
Sapodilla 
Medicinal tree 
Tree used for rope making 
Salt 
Senna 
Thin forest vine 
Sugar 
Worm seed 
Lemon grass 
Gooseberry 
Cherry 
Syrup 
Honey 
Gravy 
Sulphur 
Whistle 
Turtle soup 
Wild tobacco 
Tomato 
Drum 
Stool 
Tamarind 
Wild tannia 
Tumeric 
Heart of palm 
Coalpot 
Earthen dish 
Croton 
Chives 
A herbal tea 
Infusion of herbs 





Toch 
Tolaman 
Topinambou 
Touloulou 
Toutwel 
Twef 
Twi Twi 
Vanni 
Vetive 
Viann woti 
Vineg 
Wachet 
Wanmié 
Wawi 
Wézen bo lanme 
Woch pie 
Woukou 
Wouma 
Wousi 
Yanm 
Yanm atouta 
Youkaliptis 
Zaboka 
Zabwiko 
Zagaya 
Zandji 
Zandoli 
Zanmann 
Zannanna 
Zannanna bwa 
Zantolan 
Zé 
Zeb 
Zebai 
Zeb chapantié 
Zechalot 
Zen Zen 
Zépina 
Zépis 
Zikak 
Zoti 
Zwit 
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Head pad 
Arrowroot pap 
Topitambou 
Beach crab 
Wood dove 
Medicinal vine 
Small fish 
Vanilla 

Air freshener 
Roast meat 
Vinegar 

Soap cactus 
Red-necked pigeon 
Game from Africa 
Sea-side grape 
Flint 

Annatto tree 
Lobster 

Stew 

Yam 

Yellow yam 
Eucalyptus 
Avocado pear 
Apricot 

Rock crab 

Eel 

Lizard 
Almond 
Pineapple 
Thirst quenching Bromeliad 
Ground dove 
Egg 

Herb 

Calalu 

Yarrow 
Shallot 

Black magic 
Spinach 

Spice 

Fat-pork 
Nettle 

Oyster 
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ABENG 


BLACK CORPS 


BLACK PIONEERS 


BLACK RANGERS 


BRIGANDS 


CALFOURC 


CREOLE 


FOUKAN 


GUERRILLA 


JACOBINS 
JOUK FOUWE 
JOUPA 


MAROON 


MAROONAGE 


MAWON 


MILITARY LABOURER 


GLOSSARY 


A horn, made fro 


; M Cow ho 
long distances by m, used for CO 


an alphabet of sounds. 


A le 
Ss offensive term in reference to Military Labourers. 


The trusted black military 


oe laboure i + 
British soldiers, ts with some privileges of 


Well trained black soldiers, the immediate predecessors of 
the West India Regiment. 


Those slaves that banded together with the Republicans to 


oppose the British in 1794, when the term became widely 
used. 


A place name in Praslin. Kal-fouk in creole means ‘Crotch 
Cover' the casual wear of Brigands. 


A person, beast or thing of European origin born in the 
American Tropics. 


A Brigand word meaning ‘to de-camp’. 


A special type of soldier who engaged in ‘Hit and Run’ 
tactics. 


Supporters of violent Revolution. 
A Brigand word meaning ‘to load a Musket’. 
A small shelter built from indigenous materials in the forest. 


A runaway slave in hiding -not to be confused with the 
Maroons of Jamaica. 


The legal term used to describe the state of a runaway slave. 
A term generally used when referring to feral animals. 


A slave purchased or borrowed for military purposes; 
especially during times of war. 
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MILITIA 


NEG GINEN 


NEGRO 


NEG MAWON 
REPUBLICANS 


ROYALISTS 


Res Ree 


SRI " 
m2 pies 
4% bes at 
ie er 34 
Wee fap oa 
eT ae tone 


= etats Bry 


The St. Lucia Militia, made up of Frenc 


h Pl 
Mulattoes. SSS: and 


A term used in the West Indies in reference 


to B 
Attica birth: lacks of 


A term once widely used to describe the black race, 
thought to have racial undertones. 


but now 
A term used to describe a runaway in a derogatory manner. 
People who supported the revolutionary ideas of France. 


People who remained loyal to the Monarchy. 
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Robert J. Devaux has been investigating Brigand sites since 
1970, With a broad understanding of St. Lucia's historic sites 
and an intimate knowledge of the island, he has been able to 
piece together the untold story of the Brigands -St. Lucia’s 
freedom fighters- in a sensitive and informative manner. 
Using an archaeological approach, he has located over 100 
Brigand sites, scattered over the island, from tiny isolated 
coves to the highest mountains. He developed this story, 
using as background several of his published works 
including St. Lucia Historic Sites, Letchworth Press, 1975; 
History and Guide to Pigeon Island, Colorpix, 1979; as well 
as articles on various aspects of St. Lucia's history. He was 
made a Member of the Order of the British Empire, MBE in 
1979 and an Officer, OBE of the same Order in 1992, for his 
work in conservation; he received the Paul Harris Award in 
1993; and was inducted into the Tourism Hall of Fame in 
1996 for his work in promoting Nature/Heritage Tourism in 
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THEY CALLED US BRIGANDS: 
The Saga of St. Lucia's Freedom Fighters 


The black freedom fighters of the Lesser Antilles 
became known as BRIGANDS during the French 
Revolution. Their fascinating story has never been written, 
perhaps because they have been dismissed as runaway slaves 
In a state of insurrection. The author believes that history has 
been unfair to the Brigands. He’ feels indebted to the 
Brigands for sparing the life of his great, great, great, 
grandmother who was left in their care when the rest of the 
Devaux family fled to Martinique for safety. His gratitude to 
the Brigands motivated the author to attempt to exonerate the 
Brigands from the stigma of their history and present them in 


a different light, as freedom fighters caught up in a desperate 
situation. 


The author used his knowledge of Brigand sites in St. 
Lucia to construct their complicated lifestyle and understand 
their difficult situation, while anchoring their saga to the 
events of the French Revolution. This story follows the Nég 
Mawon or Runaway through their struggle for freedom. The 
author hopes to convert the derogatory label "Brigand" into 
an honourable name describing the freedom fighters of the 
Lesser Antilles. 


"History is dead until we make it live; but it is the 


lively interpretation of history that makes it interesting" 
~ (quote from the author). 
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